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FRUSTRATION. 


I DREAMED near dawn a lofty and lovely dream 

Whose vaporous grandeurs, wrought by sleep’s dim hands, 
In majesty of memory always gleam 

Out from my past, like towers from lonely lands ! 


I dreamed that Science, after wanderings fleet, 

Or difficult climbings with slow labored breath, 
Had planted her divinely insolent feet 

On the weird boundaries between life and death ! 


Throned among wild acclivities, brave and strong, 
She loomed with maiden stature terribly bright. 

Below her surged a marveling human throng ; 
Beyond her was eternity’s wall of night ! 


The great mass roared like some wide turbulent sea... . 
And now from their vague midst a voice rang bold : 
“Oh, speak! our suppliant world beseeches thee ! 
Divulge what mysteries those deep eyes behold !"’ 


Then with a smile no portraiture could reach, 
Her luminous lips were parted and she spoke ; 
But ere I had caught one fragment of her speech, 
By some austere fatality I awoke. 


Then eagerly did my baffled soul entreat : 
“Oh, slumber, bathe me again in dense eclipse, 
And make the unfinished dream shine forth complete, 
With proud sublimity of apocalypse !""... . 


; But yonder, through dark draperies backward drawn, 
j I saw the faded stars remotelier burn, 

' And glimmering on the dumb cold lips of dawn, 
Pale languors of inscrutable unconcern ! 





















SUFFRAGE A BIRTHRIGHT. 


VERY man naturally surveys the field of politics from his. 


own point of observation and reaches his conclusions by the 

help of his own methods of thought. In the light of this fact we 
_ estimate the value of his opinions. Indeed, we not only take into 
the account his mental horizon and the peculiarities of his intellec- 
tual machinery, but the ‘‘ climate’’ of his mind. This largely results 
from temperament, and is frequently cooled by advancing years, 
_ failing health, or an untoward personal experience. Some degree 
of moral enthusiasm is absolutely necessary to soundness of political 
_judgment. The mind must abide in the /atitude of truth if it 
would grasp it. Respect for humanity is the condition precedent 
of all social progress, just as contempt for humanity is the main- 
spring of every form of inequality and oppression. The pioneers of 

Abolitionism no more doubted the ultimate triumph of their cause 

than they doubted the government of the world by a Providence ; 

while preachers and scholars, and men of culture and refinement, 
generally turned away from their enterprise with cold indifference if 
not positive contempt. It was the moral enthusiasm of Jefferson 
and his political associates which inspired their unfaltering faith in 
the capacity of man for self-government, and prevented a timid 
and unbelieving statesmanship from strangling the young republic 

_ before its birth. 

_ These observations have been suggested by a remarkable article 
ima late issue of the North American Review on “ The Failure of 
Universal Suffrage,’’ written by an eminent American historian 
and scholar. Mr. Parkman tells us that the worst things about our 
democracy are the courtiers and plunderers who use it for base 
ends, but that if all these were exterminated the people would soon 
find others to take their place. Universal suffrage, he says, has 
brought upon the country ‘‘an ignorant proletariat and a half- 
taught plutocracy,’’ and the better classes between these extremes 
“have little power over these barbarians of civilization. With an 
occasional fling at the doctrine of “‘ inalienable rights,’’ he com- 
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plains that we are not only trying to abolish the factitious inequal- 
ity which exists among men, but the real inequality touching 
character, ability, and culture. 


** The history of the progress of mankind,"’ he says, “‘ is the history of its leading 
minds. The masses, left to themselves, are hardly capable of progress, except 
material progress, and even that imperfectly. Through the long course of history, 
a few men, to be counted by scores or by tens, have planted in the world the 
germs of a growth whose beneficent vitality has extended itself to all succeeding 
ages; and any one of these men outweighs in value to mankind myriads of 
nobles, citizens, and peasants who have fought or toiled in their generation and 
then rotted into oblivion."’ 


And he adds: 


@e 
** The highest man may comprehend the lowest, but the lowest can no more 
comprehend the highest than if he belonged to another order of beings." 


He speaks of American democracy as tending to ‘‘a barren 
average and a weary uniformity,’’ instead of ‘‘ recognizing the 
inherent differences between man and man,”’ and giving ‘‘ the pre- 
ponderance of power to character and intelligence.’’ He thinks 


** the success of an experiment of indiscriminate suffrage hangs on the question 
whether the better part of the community is able to outweigh the worse ;"’ and 
this, he declares, can only happen in rare cases‘ and under peculiar social con- 
ditions, while the difficulty increases with the increase of numbers, wealth, and 
luxury. It is further ‘* aggravated by the fact that intellectual development and 
high civilization are not favorable to fecundity, so that the unintelligent classes, 
except when in actual destitution, multiply faster than those above them," thus 
tending to increase the power of ignorance, ‘‘ or rather the power of the knaves, 
who are always at hand to use it." He says, ‘‘ A debased and irresponsible suf- 
frage’’ is the source of our troubles, and asks, ‘‘ Is the nation in the way of keeping 
its lofty promise, realizing its sublime possibilities, advancing the best interests of 
humanity, and helping to ennoble and not vulgarize the world? Who dares 


answer that it is ?”’ ‘ 


Mr. Parkman's picture is relieved by a few gleams of light, but 
his article, as a whole, very eloquently voices the gospel of political 
despair. It is the well-tuned key-note of a wide-spread and 
growing distrust of our democratic institutions. It is the echo of 
opinions and feelings which have become the fashion of the times. 
Nothing is now more current than the remark that we have too 
much liberty. Too many people, we are told, have the ballot, 
which has been made a fetich, and that our free institutions will 
certainly end in disaster if we continue to “‘ fling the suffrage to the 
mob,”’ instead of restricting it to the educated classes. 
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_. The issue thus presented is a very grave one, and no man is fit to 
confront it who is disposed to take counsel of his fears. The old 
leaders of Federalism failed through political despondency. As 
Dr. Channing once said, they were guided too much by the wisdom 
of experience and too little by the wisdom of hope. They lived 
too entirely in the past, and were too constantly chilled and 
deadened by its failures. They did not seem to remember that 
the world has been moved by men of faith, and that there are grand 
epochs and new departures in the progress of civilized communities 
which call for leaders willing to do and to dare for the race, and able 
to breathe into the people their spirit of courage and hope. In the 
struggle for independence our fathers based their justification upon 
_the natural rights of man ; and they did so with the fervor of men 
‘whose political faith was their religion. After the conflict was 
ended, Congress, in a memorable address to the colonies which was 
drafted by Madison, declared that it had ever been the boast and 
pride of America that the rights for which she contended were the 
rights of human nature, and that by the blessing of the Author of 
‘these rights they had prevailed against all opposition, and become 
‘the basis of thirteen independent states. What does Mr. Parkman 
mean by sneering at those rights? More than a quarter of a 
century ago the truths of the Declaration of Independence were 
often contemptuously referred to by conservative politicians as 
“ glittering generalities ;’’ but after the nation has given them a 
new birth in the throes of a great civil war and a second baptism 
of fire and blood, the kindred language of Mr. Parkman seems 
surprising. If he believes the principles of civil government are 
utterly wanting in any rational or scientific basis, we can under- 
stand him. If he thinks man is a mere machine and the plaything 
of arbitrary power, and that the whole theory of American 
democracy is a farce, he can at least claim the virtue of consist- 
ency. But if any thing has been settled by the progress of 
political ideas in modern times and the practice of self-government 
in the United States, it is that man is a responsible personality, 
whose will is to be consulted in the organization and exercise of 
political power. Of course we are not speaking of ‘‘ the subjects 
of King John of Abyssinia or those of the Khan of Kelat,’’ but the 
people of the United States, politically dominated by that Anglican 
stock which Mr. Gladstone so aptly refers to as ‘‘a kind of 
universal church in politics,’’ and so justly glorifies for its genius in 
the work of government. It is doubtless true that a number of the 
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signers of the great Declaration were unbelievers in its self-evident 

truths ; but these truths none the less became the bed-rock of our 

democracy, and thenceforward made it logically inevitable that, 
they were to be practically accepted in their complete length and) 
breadth. It is likewise true that our fathers did not at once keep 
step to the logic of their avowed principles. Nothing could have 

been more inconsistent with their theory of natural rights than 

their practice of African slavery ; but the fact is historically certain 

that they contemplated its early extinction, and only intended to 

yield it a transient sufferance, with a view to its abolition by peace- 

able and prudent methods. They sincerely deplored the ugly 
anomaly, and their unmistakable purpose was the establishment of 
a ‘‘ government of the people, by the people, and for the people,”’ 

in strict conformity to the grand primal truths which they had 

proclaimed to the world, and to be carried on through the instru- 

mentality of the ballot. 

In a government thus launched who should be intrusted with 
political power? In theory it was easy to answer ; but in practice 
it was necessary to deal with actual facts, and to wait a little upon 
the fuller development of the democratic idea. At the beginning 
of the government, if we are not mistaken, all the colonies imposed 
a property qualification for the suffrage. This gradually dis- 
appeared, and it is now a well-settled principle of American) 
democracy that no such qualification should exist. It is generally| 
agreed that it makes no difference whether the voter is worth one 
hundred dollars or one hundred thousand, since we have accepted 
Dr. Franklin's idea that ‘“‘the poor man has an equal right, but) 
greater need of the ballot, than the rich man.’’ Nothing could 
have been wiser than the adoption of this principle ; for if we had 
allowed the rejected heresy to be engrafted upon our system of 
government, the right of property to rule would have been recog- 
nized, and the corruption of voters and bribery of officials would 
have been legitimated. In disowning this qualification humanity 
has been placed before property, thus repudiating the European 
principle that the chief end of government is the protection of 
what a man owns, and not of the man himself. 

With equal wisdom the kindred principle has been settled that 
the right to vote shall not depend upon the nativity of the voter, the 
race to which he belongs, the color of his skin, or his religious 
faith. , The foreigner, upon a brief probation, is allowed an equal 
right with the native to share in the government; and to have 
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denied him this right would have been a mean and odious discrimi- 
nation, since he is no more to be blamed for having been born 
abroad than the native is to be praised for his accidental birth 
among us. So all the races of the civilized world who have sought 
their welfare in our grand political asylum have been welcomed to 
the hospitality of equal rights. The color of the skin, likewise, is 
no longer a bar to the suffrage. For ourselves, we believe the 
work of Southern reconstruction was hasty and ill-considered, and 
that instead of suddenly endowing with the franchise the more 
ignorant and brutalized colored people of the South and her masses 
of ‘‘ white trash,’’ we should have given them a probationary train- 
ing under some form of territorial government. But this was not 
done, and the immediate enfranchisement of the negro was the 
only remaining alternative which it was possible to adopt con- 
sistently with the rights of humanity and the obligations of the 
nation. At all events the work has been done, and no party 
proposes, or is likely to propose, the disfranchisement of the black 
millions who are now learning to play their part in American 
politics, and whose loyalty to our flag in the nation’s great peril 
was never found wanting. In like manner, we have no religious 
qualification for the ballot, and for the obvious reason that we have 
no established church. The government of the United States das 
no religion. It is not ¢z-religious, but won-religious. Theists, 
Atheists, Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, and Pagans are equal 
before the Constitution and at the ballot-box. During the Black 
Friday of Know-Nothingism, twenty odd years ago, an attempt was 
made to institute a religious test of citizenship, but it failed so 
signally that it will scarcely be repeated. — 

Still another cardinal principle of democracy has been settled, 
namely, that no literary qualification for the ballot should be 
exacted. This may be regarded as the common law of our politics. 
Some years ago Massachusetts adopted a reading and writing 
qualification, and we believe she still nominally retains it ; but her 
example has not been contagious. According to the last census we 
have in the United States over one million six hundred thousand 
males over twenty-one years old, who can neither read the Constitu- 
tion nor write their names. They freely share with the educated 
classes in the exercise of political power. We give them the ballot 
for a number of excellent reasons. In the first place, the theory is 
accepted that the ballot itself is a schoolmaster, and consequently 
that one of the means of fitting men to use it ‘is to put it into their 
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hands. Americans:very generally accept the familiar saying of 
Archbishop Whately, that ‘‘to wait before you bestow liberty or 
political rights till the recipients are fit to employ them aright, is to 
resolve not to go into the water till you can swim.’’ They agree 
with Lord Macaulay, that ‘‘if men are to wait till they become 
wise and good in slavery, they may indeed wait forever.’’ In the 
second place, they believe it is far less difficult to manage a great 
mass of unenlightened men by giving them a share in the govern- 
ment, a stake in its success, and an incentive to rise, than by 
imposing upon them its burdens while withholding their political 
rights, and thus tempting them to become domestic enemies by 
making them aliens in heart. Not by leveling the educated classes 
downward, but the ignorant masses upward, can the government 
be made strong. In the third place, they regard the denial of the 
ballot to our illiterate citizens as class legislation, and believe all 
class rule is vicious. It would intrust political power exclusively to 
those who are best able to take care of themselves without it, while 
the ignorant, who would especially need the means of self defense 
against a privileged class, would be helpless. Privilege always takes 
care of itself, and always stands in the path of the unprivileged. 
Finally, it is believed that universal suffrage is one of the surest 
plans of securing a higher level of intelligence for the whole 
people. One of the chief arguments in favor of the extension of 
the ballot is that it promotes the extension of education, as 
Richard Cobden declared, and as it has done in England, if not in 
our own country. 

These are the decided convictions of the great body of the 
American people, and we believe nothing is more certain than that, 


they will abide by them. They do not disparage education. Their: 


interest in the subject is constantly and increasingly manifested. Even 
the policy of compulsory education seems to be rapidly growing 
into general favor. Their purpose is more and more evident to 
make universal enlightenment, as far as possible, go hand in hand 
with universal suffrage. They understand that the ultimate 
tendency of knowledge in any state or community is good, and 
that through its diffusion lies the way to freedom and a higher 


civilization ; but they regard as both unwise and impracticable the | 
policy of requiring any specific educational test of fitness for the / 


suffrage in the United States. 


In doing so we believe they have builded better than they — 


knew. Time is vindicating them, and the best thought of the age 
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sustains them.) Herbert Spencer asks such questions as these : 
What connection is there between the ability to read, or the knowl- 
edge that certain marks on paper stand for certain sounds, and a 
higher sense of duty? How can a knowledge of penmanship 
increase the desire to do right? How can a knowledge of the 
multiplication-table, or of quickness in adding or dividing, restrain 
the desire to trample on the rights of others? How can accuracy in 
spelling or parsing make the sentiment of justice stronger? He 
insists that the attempt to teach moral or social duties by the 
ordinary training of our schools is an absurdity as great as would 
be that of trying to teach geometry by the study of Latin, or 
drawing by the study of music ; for the simple reason that culture 
of the intellect, which is all that is attempted in our schools and 
colleges, is not operative upon conduct. He does not regard 
intellect as a power, but an instrument—not a thing which itself 
moves and works, but a thing which is moved and worked by 
forces behind it. Having no conscience, its training will neither 
teach a man his duty to his country or his neighbor. 

If the soundness of these views is disputed it can readily be 
established by the statistics of crime, which, as a rule, is not 
checked by education. It is proved by facts of almost daily occur- 
rence, as reported by the newspapers. Who are the most 
Conspicuous rascals and accomplished villains of our time? It 
can not be successfully denied that very many of them are educated 
men. We find them among fraudulent bankrupts, embezzlers of 
public money, bank cashiers, the concocters of thieving corpora- 
tions, the receivers and givers of bribes among the so-called higher 
classes, governors of States, members of Congress, cabinet ministers, 
and eminent clergymen! The rebel leaders of the South were 
educated men and ‘‘ Christian statesmen,’’ who ransacked history 
for precedents for their nefarious crusade against the rights ‘of 
man ; while nearly the entire literary class in England has been on 
the side of power against the people. In the progress of political 
and economic science in that country in modern times the men 
least fitted for the work of government and most obstinately 
opposed to all great reforms have been the graduates of universi- 
ties. History tells us that Greece, in her decay, was crowded with 
rhetoricians and sophists, while the citizens were slaves ; and that 


Rome, in her transition from a nation to an empire, was% 


characterized by a wide intellectual culture. It would be easy to 
multiply facts in the further confirmation of Mr. Spencer's views, 
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and justifying his statement that whatever moral benefit can be 
effected by education must be effected by an education which is 
emotional, rather than perceptive—that is to say, an education of 
the heart. This will best guide men in the duties of citizenship, as 
well as in all other duties. ‘‘ Talent,’’ says Emerson, ‘* uniformly 
sinks with character.’’ ‘‘ In work,’’ says one of our first political 
writers, ‘‘ rather than in a certain literary or scientific acquisition, 
is the evidence of the capacity for political power ; the life of the 
workman, the fulfillment of human relationships in the family and 
community, the endeavor of men in the realities of life, is a deeper 
education.’’ The man who loves his home and is true in the 
relations of family and neighborhood is entitled to the ballot, 
whether technically educated or not. ‘* Whosoever,’’ in the 
language of Milton, ‘‘ has but sucked in this principle, that he was 
not born for his prince, but for God and his country,’’ has as 
sacred a right to share in its government as the best educated 
man in it; and we would quite as willingly commit the public 
welfare to the keeping of such men as to those whose education is 
so graphically described by Carlyle as ‘‘ working into the mental 
food of our children a yeast of frothy vocables, and littering the 
roots of their brains with etymological compost, words and not 
things, theoretical and not practical training.”’ 

Indeed, Mr. Parkman himself does not rely upon any educa- 
tional qualification for the ballot. He only insists upon 
“‘ recognizing the inherent differences between man and man,”’ and 
giving ‘‘the preponderance of power to character and intelli- 
gence.’’ But this idea is equally preposterous. A government of 
the wisest and best is confessedly unattainable through any 
hereditary or autocratic methods; and it is equally so under @ 
democracy, save as wisdom and virtue find expression in the 
endeavor of the whole people. By what rule should we distinguish 
the wise and good from the ignorant and vicious? Granting that 
‘‘ character and intelligence’ should govern, we ask, What defined 
measure of these qualifications should be exacted, so that voters 
and non-voters might be intelligently classified ? How could the 
sheep and the goats be distinguished? No human wisdom could 
possibly determine. Infants, idiots, lunatics, and those who have 
forfeited their rights by crime, are deprived of the ballot, because 
they are wanting in that power of choosing which is the very 
essence of popular government ; but these well-defined exceptions 
are perfectly consistent with the rule which bases the right of — 
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suffrage upon personality. The attempt to go beyond them, and 
arbitrarily to restrict the governing power to an aristocracy of 
*‘character and intelligence,’’ would be as repugnant to the 
principles of democracy as it would be superlatively absurd and 
. impracticable. 

_ Such is our American system of government, as seen in the 
light of its creed and illustrated in its practice. It is founded on 
the equal natural rights of men, and its functions are performed by 
agents freely chosen by the people, who thus become their own 
rulers. This right of choice is not based upon property, or 
nativity, or race, or religion, or color, or a defined educational 
qualification, or any other mere accident of humanity, but upon 
humanity itself. With the starting-point of our fathers it was not 
to be expected that events would be ordered otherwise. That a 
government basing its authority on the doctrine of inalienable 
rights, and professing to derive its powers from the consent of the 
governed, would continue to impose a property qualification upon 
the voter, was a manifest political absurdity. That a people 
embarking in the first grand scheme of free representative govern- 
ment, and largely composed themselves of foreigners and fugitives 
from European despotisms, would refuse their hospitality to 
emigrants and exiles from other lands on account of their nativity 
or religion, was morally if not logically impossible. That such a 
government would long continue to deal with the negro as a 
chattel and a beast, and his race as an outcast from civilization and 
law, was not to be believed by any man who had the capacity to 
think. That the wisdom of refusing to prescribe any literary test 
of fitness for the suffrage has been vindicated by facts, we think we 
have abundantly shown. Only one great shame to our government 
remains to be swept away by the inevitable logic of democracy, 
‘ mamely, the denial of the ballot to one half the citizens of the 
republic on account of their sex. An aristocracy founded upon 
such a discrimination is quite as hateful and indefensible as an 
aristocracy founded upon property, or color, or race. ‘‘ The posi- 
tion that taxation and representation are inseparable,’’ said 
Samuel Adams, “‘ is founded on the immutable laws of nature.”’ 
An intelligent human being, yielding allegiance to the govern- 
ment, answerable to it in person and property for disobedience, 
and yet denied any voice in its administration, is a slave ; and it 
can make no sort of difference whether such person is man or 
woman. Just as long as this wholesale disfranchisement shall 
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continue the republic will be ‘‘ half slave and half free.’’ It will 
be ‘‘a house divided against itself,’’ and as such it can not stand. 
The complete and final evolution of the principle of democracy will 
place the ballot in the hands of every citizen of the United States, 
irrespective of sex, with the unavoidable exceptions already 
mentioned, by which the voter is incapacitated for exercising the 
right of choice. Our government will thus at last be in perfect 
accord with the Declaration of Independence, and we believe it will 
then be made evident that the moral element in our politics which 
is now so sadly wanting has been supplied by universal suffrage. 

Mr. Parkman, however, is discussing the policy of universal 
male suffrage, and in criticising his opinions the way has now been 
opened for dealing more directly with the question whether the 
startling political corruption which now deforms our politics and 
darkens the future of our country isthe result of that extension 
of the suffrage which has been the necessary product of American 
ideas. In the prosecution of our task let us refer to some of his 
statements. He speaks dolefully of 


“ the muddy tide of ignorance rolled in upon us"’ from beyond the sea a genera- 
tion ago, with its baleful effects in cheapening the ballot, in the creation of crowded 
and misgoverned cities, in ‘‘ bloated wealth and envious poverty,’’ and in “‘a 
tinseled civilization above and a discontented proletariat beneath.’’ ‘‘ Two 
enemies, unknown before, have risen like spirits of darkness on our social and 
political horizon—an ignorant proletariat and a half-taught plutocracy. Between 
lie the classes, happily still numerous and strong, in whom rests our salvation ;" 
but he remarks of this middle class that ‘‘ as they neither flatter, lie, nor bribe, 
they have little power over these barbarians of civilization that form the substratum 
of great industrial communities.”’ 


We do not deny the existence of the evils here painted, though 
we think the picture too highly colored ; but there is another view 
of the situation which Mr. Parkman states with less fullness and 
emphasis. The raw material of the continent needed development. 
The advance of our civilization and the extension of our free system 
of government itself called for muscle, as well as brains ; and while 
we have smarted under the evils so vividly portrayed we have 
certainly realized very great and substantial compensations. Our 
population has wonderfully increased, and brought with it. a 
marvelous prosperity. The construction of our grand system of 
railways, with a rapidity almost miraculous, and inealculably 
ministering to our material well-being, has been another result, 
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The settlement of our Western States and Territories has been 
powerfully stimulated, while ‘‘ factories and a thousand prolific 
industries which heads without hands could not have awakened or 
sustained,’’ have been called into life. Such results were only 
possible through the rude forces by which they were wrought, and 
whose disagreeable friction we have been obliged to endure as the 
price of its attendant blessings. It should be remembered, too, that 
our national prosperity during the past generation presupposes 
some measure of wholesome administration. The conduct of the 
government in carrying on a great civil war, its reduction of our 
national debt since, and the successful management of our foreign 
affairs, are matters worthy of honorable mention, and are incom- 
patible with that political melancholy which so often perverts the 
judgment of scholarly and conservative men. As to clothing with 
the ballot our foreign-born citizens, whose presence among us is so 
distressing to Mr. Parkman, it was done for the good and sufficient 
, reasons we have already stated ; while the evils he depicts are quite 
as justly chargeable to native demagogism as to the essential 
| badness of the element against which he declaims. Respecting the 
mischiefs resulting from the policy of an elective judiciary, we 
have only to say that we believe they are fully matched by those 
arising from the mistaken or corrupt use of the appointing power. 
Mr. Parkman seems to interpret the theory of natural rights as 
an attempt to abolish the differences which exist among men in 
talent, character, and culture. 
“To level minds to one stature,"’ he says, ‘* would make them barren as 
well ;’” and he asks, ‘* Shall we look for an ideal society in that which tends to a 


barren average and a weary uniformity, treats men like cattle, counts them by the 
head, and gives them a vote apiece, without asking whether or not they have the 


sense to use it ?”’ 

In these utterances he repeats the blunder of the slaveholders 
in dealing with the ideas of the abolitionists. Nobody that we are 
aware-of ever contended for such a theory of democracy. No man 
whose opinions are entitled to any respect regards it as either 
possible or desirable to bring men to the dead level of such an 
equality as he deprecates. What our fathers contended for and 
affirmed as a self-evident truth was the equality of men in their 
natural rights, leaving each perfectly free in the exercise and 
development .of his peculiar gifts. They never dreamed that “‘a 
barren-average and a weary uniformity’’ would result from giving 
them ‘‘a vote apiece,’’ or that in counting them ‘‘ by the head ’”’ 
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they would be treated “‘ like cattle.’’ They believed, on the con- 
trary, that the exercise of the right of self- government, instead of 
dragging them down, would lift them to a higher and higher level. 
Any permanent restriction of the right of suffrage, as we have shown, 
would have been a solecism in our politics, and a stumbling-block in 
the path of free representative government. 

Mr. Parkman says 


‘* the history of the progress of mankind is the history of its leading minds,"’ and 
that ‘‘the masses, left to themselves, are hardly capable of progress, except 
material progress, and even that imperfectly."’ 

But its ‘‘ leading minds,’’ as Mr. Spencer so justly remarks, are 
the products of the communities in which they are born. They 
are the fruit of their social and race antecedents. To whatever 
extent Mr. Parkman may magnify their importance, or their power 
over the society to which they belong, to that same extent should 
he magnify that society for bringing them forth. If, as Mr. Spen- 
cer observes, social changes are traceable to individuals of unusual 
power, they are remotely traceable to the social causes which 
produced these individuals. Why should we honor the aristocracy 
of rarely endowed men, and disparage the democracy from which 
they spring ? 

‘“* Through the long course of history,’ says Mr. Parkman, “‘ a few men, to 
be counted by scores or by tens, have planted in the world the germs of a growth — 
whose beneficent vitality has extended itself through all succeeding ages ; and any 
one of these men outweighs in value to mankind myriads of nobles, citizens, and 
peasants, who have fought or toiled in their generation and then rotted into 
oblivion.”’ Is this true? How could a few gifted men have planted in the world 
the germs of a growth expanding into so beneficent a vitality, if there had been no 
soil in which it could take root? And why should these few men be regarded as 
outweighing in value the multitudes who “‘ fought or toiled in their generation, 
and rotted into oblivion,’ but without whose kindred spirit and sympathetic co- 
operation nothing could have been achieved? ‘* The highest man,” Mr. Park- 
man says, ‘‘ may comprehend the lowest, but the lowest can no more comprehend 
the highest than if he belonged to another order of being.” 


This seems to us a surprising statement. Did not the poor 
shepherds and fishermen of Galilee understand the words which fell 
from the lips of the Master? Would it have been possible to plant 
the seeds of reform in the world without kindred and receptive 
minds to welcome and nurture them? How could William the 
Silent have played the marvelous part among the rude people to 
which he belonged, which has made his name so illustrious in the 
annals of the race, if these people, through their kinship with their 
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great leader, had not been able to catch something of the spirit 
which he flashed forth? How could Washington and his com- 
patriots have succeeded in the grand struggle for independence if 
their lofty spirit and purpose had been incommunicable to the 
people of the colonies ? 

** A single human mind,’’ Mr. Parkman says, ‘‘ may engender 
thoughts which the combined efforts of millions of lower intelli- 
gences can not conceive.’’ If this is true, how does it happen that 
the world has canonized its greatest men? ‘‘A single human 
mind may originate’’ a thought ‘‘ which the combined effort of 
millions of lower intelligences’ would be powerless to do ; but the 
thought, when originated, may certainly be conceived by these 
millions, and appropriated as their common property. Indeed, 
the man of genius simply incarnates the thought of his age and 
country. He so invests it with body and form that the world 
claims it as its own, and honors him as its prophet. Like Shake- 
speare and Burns, he becomes the medium and interpreter of 
humanity by giving voice to its spirit, and thus making himself 
understood by “‘ millions of lower intelligences.’’ We have no 
objection to any measure of glory with which Mr. Parkman may 
wish to crown the great leaders of the race ; but we protest against 
his doing this at the expense of the multitude, whose just share in 
the work of human progress should be recognized. 

Mr. Parkman says 


** the success of an experiment of indiscriminate suffrage hangs on the question 
whether the better part of the community is able to outweigh the worse ;”’ 


and this, he says, can only happen under rare and peculiar condi- 
tions. The difficulty, he thinks, is aggravated by the growth of 


““ numbers, wealth, and luxury,’’ and ‘“‘ by the fact, generally acknowledged by 
those most competent to judge of it, that intellectual development and high civili- 
zation are not favorable to fecundity ; so that the unintelligent classes, except when 
in actual destitution, multiply faster than those above them,’’ thus increasing the 
power of ignorance, *‘ or rather, the power of the knaves, who are always at hand 


to use it.” 

Here, again, Mr. Parkman is beguiled by what seems to us the 
singular tendency of his mind to look at the dismal side of the 
question he discusses. He has told us that ‘‘the history of the 
progress of mankind is the history of its leading minds ;’’ but the 
fact is as undeniable as it is universally understood, that the great 
minds of the world have generally sprung from the lower ranks in 
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life, where the work of ‘‘fecundity’’ is unchecked. Should 
‘* intellectual development and high civilization’’ continue to 
produce their alleged effects, we shall at least still be provided with 
leaders, whose power over their followers may as safely be assumed 
as disputed. Moreover, the assertion that ‘‘the power of igno- 
rance’’ is increased by the declining ‘* fecundity’’ of the higher classes 
begs the question. The unintelligent classes who are ‘‘ not ina 
state of destitution’’ are quite as likely to breed a desirable 
progeny as the highly cultivated and civilized classes above them. 
Besides, the question in dispute relates to the United States, and 
the superior race which rules our civilization. Our government is 
not an Asiatic despotism like the Chinese, but quickened and 
invigorated by the living currents of modern progress, There is 
among us a natural tendency towards improved conditions, as 
there is in individual men; and we see no reason whatever for 
believing that the work of social evolution has spent its force, or 
that the race which now leads the world has fully accomplished its 
mission. The despondency of Mr. Parkman seems entirely incon- 
sistent with the very idea of a philosophy of progress. 

But let us put aside theories, and come to the test of actual 
facts. The question, be it remembered, is not whether a rude 
peasant or mechanic is capable of grasping great questions of 
national interest, and of manipulating the machinery of govern- 


‘ment, but whether the rank and file of our people are capable of 


responding to good leadership, and of generally choosing wisely 
between rival candidates for popular favor. ‘‘ It is not necessary,” 
says Mill, ‘‘ that the many should in themselves be perfectly wise ; 
it is sufficient if they be duly sensible of the value of superior 
wisdom.’’ All that they can do, as Mr. Gladstone observes, is to 
choose their governors, and on select occasions bear directly on 
their action. Political judgments, he says, are not formed by 
ntellectual qualifications alone, but in the moral sphere ; and that 
“in judging of the great questions of policy which appeal to the 
primal truths and laws of our nature those classes may excel who, 
if they lack the opportunities, yet escape the subtile perils of the 
wealthy state.’’ In England, he says, ‘‘the popular judgment, 
when appealed to by the right arguments, responds to them far 
more freely and cordially than the judgment of what is called the 
higher classes ;”” and this is proved by undeniable facts. On the 
questions of cheap postage, the Irish Church, the toleration of 
trades-unions, the American civil war, the corn laws, the anti- 
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slavery reform, the extension of the suffrage, and other issues which 
have stirred England during the last fifty years, it was the ‘‘ pro- 
pelling force’’ and steam-power’’ of the masses which compelled 
the government to take the right side, in opposition to the wealth 
and culture of the kingdom. What the voter chiefly needs is 
common-sense and an honest purpose. His fitness for the ballot, 
as we have shown, is neither scientific nor literary, and the safety 
of trusting the masses has been as fully demonstrated in the United 
States as in England. In our late civil war our deliverance did not 
come through the wisdom of our rulers, or our great statesmen, 
who so often blundered through the entire struggle, but through 
the unconspicuous, unheralded rank and file, “‘the common 
people,’’ whose integrity of character, solid sense, and well-ordered 
homes have given the republic its name and place among the 
nations. ‘‘ In each new threat of faction,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘ the 
ballot has been beyond expectation right and decisive. ’Tis ever 
an inspiration, God only knows whence; a sudden, undated per- 
ception of eternal right coming into and correcting things that 
were wrong ; a perception that passes through thousands as readily 
as through one.”’ 

‘The fact is, the chief evils which now blacken our politics and 
dishearten sober and thinking men are far less the result of a 
debased suffrage than of a mercenary and corrupt leadership. Our 
army is in tolerable marching order, but too many of its captains 
have deserted their colors and accepted the position of suttlers and 
camp-followers, while we blame the rank and file for not keeping in 
line. One of the redeeming features of Mr. Parkman’s article is 
the passage in which he says we must ‘‘ teach the teacher.’’ If our 
political. leadership could be morally redeemed the whole face of 
our politics would be changed, and the wail of despair over the 
extension of the suffrage would be hushed. Every man who is at 
all acquainted with the history of politics knows the power of 
leaders to lift up and ennoble, or to drag down and degrade, com- 
munities and states. Mr. Parkman concedes this in saying that the 
history of the progress of mankind is the history of its leading 
minds, What the country now wants, above all things, is incor- 
ruptible and heroic men at the front ; for in meeting the enemies 
of the republic one of these can chase a thousand, and two put ten 
thousand to flight. If a single public rascal becomes the father of 
a multitude of. private ones, a single brave and faithful public 


. servant may redeem a state from misrule, and radically change the 
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current of its life. It is not the fault of universal suffrage that 
offices are now sought as the chosen means of amassing wealth, 
and that corporations and capitalists manipulate the machinery of 
our politics. The restriction of the ballot would not have pre- 
vented the Credit Mobilier developments, or the election of United 
States senators through bribery and corruption ; nor is a debased 
suffrage to be made responsible for the heart-sickening facts which 
have been dragged to light within the past year connected with 
the last presidential election. The thorough reform of our civil 
service would sweep away nearly the whole brood of evils which have 
so dishonored the government at home and abroad within the last 
generation ; and our party leaders, and not the masses, have made 
that service a disgusting system of political prostitution. The 
extension of the suffrage has had nothing to do with it. It was 
the pursuit of power for the sake of plunder that destroyed the 
French empire, and the-same evil threatens our republic with the 
same fate. If our one hundred thousand Federal offices are to be 
wrestled for by our great parties as the prize of victory and distri- 
buted as the booty of the conqueror, the government is like a city 
alternately sacked and retaken, and an honest administration of its 
affairs becomes utterly impossible. The immediate and crying need - 
of the hour, therefore, is the destruction, root and branch, of the 
whole system of spoils and plunder ; and to this work we respectfully 
summon those who are wasting their time in lamentations over the 
failure of universal suffrage. 

We are from denying, however, the existence of a wide-spread 
demoralization which has its roots in a soil beneath our politics. 
We have admitted this, and set it forth in many of its startling 
details, in a recent article on ‘‘ The Pending Ordeals of Democ- 
racy,’ which has appeared in the pages of this Review.’ 
The cry of alarm which Mr. Parkman has sounded is most timely ; 
and if he had not traced the dangers which threaten us to a mis- 
taken source, the task we have undertaken would have been 
unnecessary. What is the source of these dangers? A partial and 
very brief answer to this question is all that our space will permit 
us to attempt. 

And first, we mention the gradual and increasing relaxation of 
household training. We believe the great moralities of life are not 
inculcated and insisted on in the family as they were a generation 


1 November-December, 1878, vol. v,, No. 6, p. 734. 
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ago. The family is the peculiar institution of our race, and 
nations are prosperous and strong in the degree in which it is 
cherished. All that is best in our civilization and most precious in 
the idea of country is embodied in the home. The lessons 
received in the formative period of our lives are by far the most 
important part of our education, and their influence is manifested 
in after years in every phase of society and life. Government itself 
would be substantially superseded by the perfection of the home. 
The family is the foundation of the state ; and just in proportion 
as its blessings are slighted and its sacred obligations disregarded 
must the superstructure itself be endangered. If we desire to make 
good citizens the virtues of veracity, integrity, and sincerity must 
be studiously cherished in the household. We believe our jails 
and penitentiaries are largely populated through the decay of that 
wise and beneficent guardianship which is constantly demanded in 
childhood, and that a large share of the political vices and ‘profli- 
gacies which now overshadow the land with their poisonous 
luxuriance would have been impossible, if the fireside virtues had 
not been lamentably neglected. 

In the second place, we believe the political evils of our time 
are due, in part, to defects in our system of education. In one of 
his lay sermons Professor Huxley says, in effect, that a liberal ” 
English education consists in teaching the scholar the knowledge 
which he least needs, and omitting to teach that which he needs 
most. He would have less time consumed in the study of ancient 
languages, and more devoted to branches of knowledge bearing 
directly upon the practical interests of life. Among these he 
mentions the science of government, the principles of political 
economy, and morality. Political education is certainly a matter 
of the first importance in a government in which the people are 
their own rulers ; and yet the course of study in our schools and 
colleges furnishes no more preparation for the duties of citizenship 
than would be proper under a despotism. Who does not see that 
the demagogism of which Mr. Parkman complains would have 
been very greatly discounted if the elements of political economy, 
and particularly of financial knowledge, had been taught in our 
common schools? The ethics of politics, especially, should be 
taught ; and the principles of morality should be made a regular 
branch of study. That the duties of life should be handed over to 
the church and the home, instead of taking their rank among the 
indispensable studies in a sound course of education, seems to us a 
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very curious anomaly, and to furnish some explanation of the im- 

moralities of our politics. As we have already shown, the mere 

training of the intellect has no connection whatever with the 

discipline of the conscience. To educate the mind of a child and 

leave his moral nature to shift for itself has been aptly likened to 

| the wisdom of requiring him to practice the use of a knife, fork, and 
spoon without giving him a particle of meat. Can we hope to 
cure the vices of our politics without a radical reform in our educa- 
tional methods ? 

Again, we venture to express the opinion that the church has 
been a pretty formidable factor in the work of bringing upon the 
country our political troubles. It seems to have sunk to the level 
of our politics, and to tolerate if it does not approve the general 
decline of political morality. As a moral power in society it is evi- 
dently in astate of decay. The house of worship is too often a place 
of social entertainment for respectable people, instead of a sanc- 
tuary for pious offerings and penitential experience. The bound- 
ary line between spiritual and temporal things, once so well- 
defined, is rapidly fading away. Church-membership is no longer 
atest of real Christian character, and is quite as likely to be re- 
garded as a sign of worldly prudence. The creeds, which were once 
understood to express the awful verities of spiritual life and death, 
are now scarcely half believed, and the belief of them is not 
generally required as a condition of membership. The earnestness 
and fervor of orthodoxy in the days of its power have departed, and 
a dead formalism is threatening to take their place. There is not 
only a lack of profound religious sincerity, but of that moral 
earnestness which takes hold of the affairs of this world and 
steadily labors for their improvement. Too much of the popular 
religion is commonplace and cowardly, and as a remedy for our 
social and political disorders is a sad failure. We believe there is 
as great a lack of brave and heroic leadership in the spiritual as in 
the political world, and that if this were not so our politics would 
have been better’and purer. The old Abolitionists used to annoy 

, religious people by frequently quoting the saying of Albert Barnes, 
that there was no power outside of the church that could sustain 
slavery an hour if it were not sustained in it ; and we believe, in 
like manner, that the political corruption which has held high 
carnival in our country for so many years would not have been 
possible, if the church had been faithful to its high mission as a 
moral instructor and guide. It has, to say the least, winked at the 
evils it should have sternly rebuked ; and when great party leaders 
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and political magnates have insulted decency by vices and profli- 
gacies as shameless as they were well known, it has too often given 
them its friendly recognition instead of branding them with its 
displeasure. 

Finally, we trace a considerable share of our current political 
evils to the recreancy of the better sort of men of all political 
parties, and inside and out of all the churches. They have con- 
tented themselves with looking on and deploring the disorders of 
the times, instead of bravely grappling with them. We are assured 
that in the election in New York a few years ago which resulted in 
the overthrow of the Tammany Ring, men marched up to the polls 
who had not voted for forty years. Instead of going into the 
primaries, and showing that interest in public affairs which the 
situation demanded of every good citizen, they wrapped themselves 
in the mantle of their own political righteousness, and quietly 
looked after the concerns of their private affairs till a desperate 
necessity finally compelled them to act. Instead of confronting 
the mob of hungry rogues and vulgar politicians who at last 
captured the city, they became themselves a mob, by disowning 
the plain and imperative -duties which the government imposed 
upon them as the price of its protection. We refer to this fact 
as a single illustration. The blessings of good government, like all 
other good things, can only be had by paying their price. Politi- 
cal duties are quite as binding on the citizen of a free state as the 
duty of speaking the truth or paying his honest debts. If ‘‘ the 
scholar in politics’’ and the declaimer against our fearful political 
debauchment will place their shoulders to the wheel, and bear 
witness to their interest in the work of reform by doing their share 
of the hard and disagreeable work which may be found necessary 
to accomplish it, they will earn a better right to moralize about the 
mischiefs of a brutalized suffrage, and feel less inclined to take 
refuge in doing it. If we would win the victory of political purifi- 
cation we must fight for it. We are absolutely shut up to this 
necessity. In theory ours is a government of the people ; and if it 
is not so in fact, it is the people’s fault. Notwithstanding the evils 
of which we complain, nobody proposes to call in a king and 
institute an order of nobility. No one would think it wise to 
jump out of the frying-pan of our democracy, bad as it is, into the 
fire of any form of despotic or aristocratic rule ; and the duty of 
making the very best of our condition and opportunities is thus 
placed at the door of every man who would save our democratic 
inheritance or make sure of his own political birthright. 





THE POLITICAL FUTURE OF FRANCE’ 


F it be hard, even for a newly-settled country, to permanently 
embody in its institutions, laws, and manners the true principles 

of modern democracy, how much more difficult must it not be for 
an old country, where monarchy and aristocracy have for ages 
reigned supreme, to suddenly pass from a state of intellectual, 
moral, and industrial servitude to a state of political and social 
liberty and equality! Yet this is what the French, some ninety 
years ago, attempted, and in which they so far succeeded as to 
excite among the best men of all nations the most intense enthu- 
siasm. It is difficult nowadays to realize the state of mind in 
which men were thrown at the unheard;of spectacle France at that 
time gave them. Far easier it is to understand the alarm and rage 
it soon caused among the priests, the nobles, and the kingly 
representatives of divine right. Could the French nation be 
allowed thus to upset the bases of feudalism and monarchy, and 
stand out as a permanent example and incentive to the other 
nations of the European continent to rise and shake the whole 
fabric of despotism—that fabric which those for whose happiness 
and luxury it was raised, and of whom Th. Carlyle has said that, 
“close viewed, their industry and function was that of dressing 
gracefully and eating sumptuously,’’* found so glorious and 
magnificent? Young America had already done something of the 
kind ; but young America was at that time far away: it was 
another world, a new world, and her example might not prove 
contagious. With France the case was quite different. France 
was near, and the troubles and perils of the royal family of France, 
the aristocracy of France, the priesthood of France, were the 
troubles and perils of all royal families, aristocracies, and priest- 
hoods, Vainly did the French revolutionists, and conspicuous 
among them Robespierre, wish for peace; there could be no 


! This article is produced in the author’s own English.—Eb. 
* Th. Carlyle: ‘‘ French Revolution,” vol. i., p. 12. , 
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peace. So the wars of the republic broke out, to be followed by 
the wars of the empire. The black veil that was so reluctantly 
thrown over the radiant features of the statue of Liberty, to be 
raised again after the war, only served as a cloak under which 
that clever. and unscrupulous conjurer, Napoleon Bonaparte, 
substituted his own statue for that of Liberty; and thus was the 
empire of Napoleon Bonaparte the outcome, not of France's 
spontaneous choice, but of that collective and heinous crime—the 
coalition of European monarchies against the French republic. 
Dazzled by military glory, the French imagined they had made an 
emperor, a demi-god; but it was Brunswick, it was Pitt and 
Cobourg who had made him: the emperor was merely the imper- 
sonation of the fratricide perpetrated by Europe against France ; 
‘the monstrous idol was nothing but the reflected and aggrandized 
image of the foreigner. There were some among the stanchest 
republicans who from the beginning understood this, and a few of 
them, even among the military, had the courage to speak their 
mind to the rising Czsar. When, in 1802, a solemn Ze Deum was 
sung at Notre Dame, to celebrate the peace of Amiens and the 
Concordat with the Church of Rome, Napoleon Bonaparte having 
asked his late lieutenant-in-chief of the Army of Italy, General 
Delmas, how he liked it, the brave and true soldier boldly answered : 
““Oh! it was very fine indeed : nothing was missing but the million 
of men who went and got killed in order to destroy what you have 
just been reinstating.’’ Delmas, of course, fell at once out of 
favor, and was exiled to Poruntruy, whence he only returned, in 
the days of misfortune, to die at Leipzig. Thus did Napoleon I. 
teach those who objected to seeing in the First Consul, soon to be 
made an emperor, the crowned representative of the revolution. 
Since that time, whatever the incidents and the appearances, the 
struggle, the real struggle, has been between false (that is to say, 
Czsarean) and true (that is to say, republican) democracy. The 
result of that struggle has been a state of things that can hardly be 
called by another name than that of French anarchy ; for not one 
of the many and diverse governments that have been set up in 
France, since the beginning of the century, was able to last more 
than a score of years at the most, and to such an extent has the 
public mind been impressed with that modern tendency of the 
French people to change their government every fifteenth or twen- 
tieth year, that many, even among educated men, who from their 
knowledge of history and political philosophy ought to know 
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better, yield to that nonsensical notion that such a state of anarchy 
is to last. The question is not whether such a chronic state of 
political and social upheavings is to last ; it can not last, indefinitely 
at any rate, and must bring about either the ruin of France and 
her end as a nation, or a new régime, a new era, a permanent and 
settled social and political establishment. Having, as a French- 
man and a republican, no liking for the contemplation of and 
speculation upon the ruin of France and her end asa nation, I 
shall beg your permission to supply your readers with such data as 
may lead them to hope that France will come safely out of her 
great ordeal—the revolution through which close upon a century 
she has been passing, and from which the experience of that 
century warrants us in concluding no monarchy or empire can 
extricate her. 

A writer, a statesman, who certainly was not a revolutionist, 
and can not be suspected of any great longing for social changes, 
M. Charles de Rémusat, writing in the Revue des Deux Mondes of 
April Ist, 1863, on the prospects of France, said : 


“Tlfaut bien se le tenir pour dit, ce qui grandit en ce moment, ce sont les classes 
ouvriéres, Sans gu'il soit aisé d’en assigner la cause, car les institutions ont 
peu fait pour cela, un progrés intellectuel et moral se manifeste dans leur sein, 
et frappe les observateurs les plus clairvoyants et les moins suspects. 


“Il est a craindre que tout au moral ne soit stationnaire dans la société frangaise, 
excepté l’esprit de cette foule inconnue dont nous ne savons pas nous faire entendre. 
Elle seule s’éléve peut-étre. Regrettons qu'elle soit seule a s’élever, mais remer- 
cions le ciel qu'elle s’éléve avec la destinée qui l’attend.” 


Thus, ten years before Gambetta spoke of the avénement des 
nouvelles couches sociales, so moderate a statesman as M. Charles de 
Rémusat, in a more cautiously-worded but not less clear language, 
acknowledged the all-important fact that the upper classes were at 
a standstill, if not on their decline, and the working-classes alone 
were intellectually and morally rising ; and M. de Rémusat’s dis- 
quisition on the rise of the working-classes was the more remark- 
able as he confessed # was not easy to assign a cause to it, the 
institutions of the country having done very little to help the working- 
classes on that road, and the leaders of the governing classes being 
such strangers to the ideas and aims of the working-men as not to 
be able to make themselves understood by them. It is indeed to 
be noticed that in the passage quoted above M. de Rémusat did 
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not say z/s ne savent pas se faire entendre, but nous ne savons pas nous 
Jaire entendre, which evidently lays the blame at the door of our 
bourgeoisie and its chiefs. 

Now, where misunderstandings between whole classes of so- 
ciety end, not only ancient but modern history very clearly teaches 
us. We have seen it in France during the fearful days of June, 
1848, and the still more fearful months of March, April, and May, 
1871. The inhuman, hateful repression that in both cases fol- 
lowed those social uprisings is the more to be deplored and con- 
demned in that the French statesmen who allowed full license to the 
insane and devilish fury of the victors knew very well that the civil 
war itself was the result of a sequence of historical events that had 
assumed such a character of fatality as that the Parisians could have 
no control overit. No one knewit better than M. Thiers. Let no 
reader suppose for an instant that this is a surmise of the writer. 
Here is the proof, the not enough remembered proof, of what I 
advance. The occasion on which the following words were pro- 
nounced by M. Thiers was a very critical and solemn one. It was 
in 1869, on the morrow of the last political elections that took 
place under the empire. M. Thiers, replying to the congratula- 
tions that were offered to him on his return by the Parisian 
electors, said in a sad and deeply impressed tone : 


“L’Europe marche a la république; mais il ne faut pas que les jeunes hommes 
se fassent illusion. Par Ja faute des gouvernements, qui tantOt cédent lorsqu’ils 
devraient tenir ferme, et tantdt résistent quand ils devraient diriger et contenir, 
notre siécle ne connaitra que la période de transition, brusque, sanglante, terrible 
pour tous, et gue je remercié Dieu de ne pas ttre appelé a voir. 

“L’enchevétrement des problemes sociaux et politiques, intérieurs et interna- 
tionaux, est tel aujourd’hui, que les peuples sont fa/a/ement amenés a tout trancher, 
en supprimant tous. Mais suppression violente et solution sont deux; et, pour 
étre déplacées, les questions n’en subsistent pas moins, toujours menacantes: ce 
n'est gue lorsque le monde nouveau, gui déja déchire les flancs de [ Europe, aura 
acquis assez de virilité et de sagesse pour vaincre et pour résoudre, gue LA RE- 
PUBLIQUE ECONOMIQUE rameénera [ordre et la patx au sein dela soctété. 

“Vous étes jeunes, Messieurs, mais dussiez-vous atteindre l’extréme limite de la 
vie, vous n’aurez vu que /e prologue de la civilisation de l avenir.” 


Now, if words have any meaning, these words, da République 
économique, used by M. Thiers to explain what he understood by 
Ze monde nouveau, clearly mean a state of society in which not only 
political but social equality shall reign. It is not possible to sup- 
pose that M. Thiers spoke without fully knowing the import of the 
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woras he used. This is the less to be supposed, as M. Thiers, in 
that very speech, offered his thanks to God for not being called 
upon to see that brusque, bloody, and terrible transition, the 
fatality of which he plainly ascribed to the faults of governments. 
But events came on much faster than M. Thiers ever supposed. 
The rottenness of the empire was such that even its bitterest 
enemies were surprised at the way it crumbled to pieces ; and when 
the republican party, which, since the invasion of France, had 
necessarily been the war party, found itself defeated at the elec- 
tions of 1871, M. Thiers, who two years before had thanked God 
that he should not be called upon to see that brusque, bloody, and 
terrible transition, not only found himself called upon to see it, but 
to repress it. Seldom, indeed, has the awfulness of fate presented 
to the human mind a more extraordinary spectacle than the history 
of M. Thiers’ last years. 

The French peasants, knowing that the republicans would fight 
to the last rather than part with Alsace and Lorraine, had elected 
to the Assemblée Nationale men with whom they had nothing 
in common but their longing for peace. Through these elections 
of men of another age, the two worlds, the old and the new, 
were suddenly brought face to face, and the royalists, persuad- 
ed their election was due, if not to their own merits, at any 
rate to France’s repentance for her revolutionary ways and readi- 
ness to go back to the old forms of monarchy, madly jumped 
to the conclusion that they could chain down the revolution, 
drag it back.to Versailles, and slay it on the very threshold of 
that palace whence it had taken its start some eighty years before. 
The dream was an insane one. But such it was, and the history of 
France, from the beginning of the year 1871 to the present time, 
might be summed up in these words: The efforts of France to 
dispel the delusion into which the monarchists were thrown by the elec- 
tions of the 8th of February, 1871. Every one who has helped to 
dispel that delusion has got popularity in France ; every one who 
has helped to keep it up and has tried to act upon it has been an 
object of popular hatred and contempt. From the presidents of 
the republic to the gardes champétres (rural watchmen), from the 
philosophers and prelates to the poor curates and schoolmasters, 
from the ministers to the mayors of the smallest of villages, it has 
been the’same all over. Thiers, in spite of the war with the Com- 
mune—a war that might have been avoided by agreeing to 
municipal elections being made in Paris, and allowing the Parisians 
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to keep their arms, in spite of the most cruel repression that 
followed it, and in spite of his absurd policy of a republic without 
republicans, had only to stand by the republic and show he would 
not be a party to its destruction to become at once so popular that 
even in that Paris he had deluged with blood, he had the grandest 
obsequies that ever were performed in the honor of any man. The 
funerals of Edgar Quinet, Michelet, Raspail, were the expression 
of much deeper and truer feelings: there is in this respect no com- 
parison to be made; but the funerals of Edgar Quinet, Michelet, 
Raspail, were the pure manifestation of popular love and gratitude 
to men who had always been the people’s men. Those funerals 
were not intended to teach lessons to any body. No doubt they 
were capital answers to those who charge the working-classes with 
having lost every sense of respect towards their betters ; but they 
were indirect and unpremeditated answers. Far different was it 
with M. Thiers’ obsequies. Even men who hated M. Thiers and 
never meant to pardon him his cruelty to the Communalists, 
attended his funeral, because they meant the lesson France was 
reading to Duc de Broglie and all the men of the 16th of May 
should be as sharp and complete as possible. Had Marshal Mac- 
Mahon followed in the steps of M. Thiers, he, in spite of his 
unpardonable march on Sedan, would have been pardoned. Had 
he been satisfied with the part of a constitutional president, had he 
understood that nobody wished him to interfere with the manage- 
ment of public affairs otherwise than by surrounding himself with 
ministers possessing the confidence of Parliament, and letting them 
avoid as best they could a conflict between a republican Chamber 
-of Deputies and a reactionary Senate, he would have met with 
universal respect and obedience. Had he made, as he ought to 
have done, a further step towards the republic, accepted openly, 
and without reserve, the form of government of which he was the 
highest representative, and enforced on all hands, at home and 
abroad, the respect due to it and to himself as the head of it, he 
would have made for himself a most enviable, not to say glorious, 
position ; and had he gone a step further—had he candidly, sincerely 
acted the part of a republican president, and sympathetically 
responded to the cries of Vive la République! and Vive le Mareé- 
chal ! that everywhere would have hailed his presence—he would 
have enjoyed a great popularity, and might, thanks to probable 
competitions between Messieurs Grévy, Jules Simon, Gambetta, 
General Chanzy, and who knows else, have been, in 1880, ap- 
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pointed a second time president of the French Republic. But 
Marshal MacMahon, though he be a soldier and a president of a 
republic, is not a leader of men, and it is to be apprehended he 
does not see his way very clearly through a struggle the péeripéties 
of which are so curious and intricate that the clever and shifty no 
less than the dull and stubborn are in turn seeing their pet schemes 
defeated by the one or the other of those two forces that represent, 
on one side, the array of all the powers of the past, and on the 
other the array of all the powers of the future. The cases 
of M. Thiers and Marshal MacMahon have been the reverse of one 
another, but are equally instructive. M. Thiers, the artful pets 
bourgeois, who, better than any one else, knew all the faults and 
weaknesses of the anciens partis, thought they could not dispense 
with him, and fancied he had only to threaten them with his 
resignation to see them marshal their forces again under his 
leadership. The way in which, on the 24th of May, 1873, he was 
undeceived had both a ludicrous and a tragic side. The day is 
one to be remembered. Never were the ungratefulness and 
stupidity of the French conservatives shown under more odious 
colors ; never was M. Thiers’ own childish conceit better exempli- 
fied. Let us now compare Marshal MacMahon’s case with that of 
his predecessor. 

While M. Thiers had indulged in the dream that he could rule 
at his will the powers of the Past represented by the reactionary 
majority of the Assemblée Nationale, MacMahon reveled in the, 
to him, glorious idea that he could with a military hand rule the 
powers of the Future represented by the republican majority of 
the Chamber of Deputies elected in 1876. The way in which he 
was undeceived was much more severe and inglorious than any 
thing M. Thiers had to experience at the hands of the monarch- 
ists. It is true Marshal MacMahon was not ejected from the 
presidential chair: but he had to submit to the most humiliating 
recantations of his former addresses to the French people ; he was 
compelled to turn a recreant, to disown his fersonal policy, to 
forsake the friends he had sworn never to abandon, and be a butt 
to the jeers of the Cuneos and Cassagnacs, jeers compared to which 
the invectives of the reddest of the Reds must have sounded in his 
ears as the sweetest of music. A man must be tenacious of power 
indeed to have undergone all this for the sake of presiding over a 
government the mere name of which he can hardly be made to 
utter. His resignation has been of late repeatedly spoken af. 
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But why should he resign now, not having resigned on the 14th of 
December, 1877? Is it not more probable that the news of his 
possible resignation was thrown out as a feeler, to enable newspaper 
correspondents, like M. de Blowitz of the Zimes, to launch their 
ballons d' essai about a second septennate? But it is too late now. 
Marshal MacMahon ought to have thought of this before giving 
his countenance to the mad and criminal pranks of the 16th of 
May. It is true that, though he had asserted a personal power the 
law denied him, and had thus thrown away the constitutional 
shield that protected him against the risk of being implicated in 
any condemnation passed by the Houses of Parliament against his 
ministers, he has not been impeached. Nay, he has not even been 
turned out of power. But it is to be remembered that there was no 
other tribunal than the Senate before which to impeach him, and 
every one knows what the result of such a trial would have been. 
The Senate could not have condemned him without condemning 
themselves. The Chamber of Deputies, not being able to impeach 
MacMahon, could only enforce upon him the dilemma so tersely 
put by Gambetta : Se soumettre ou se démettre ; and if he chose to 
submit, there was no help, unless the Chamber had been resolute 
enough to press upon him such conditions that he must have 
resigned. The Chamber had, however, given too many proofs of 
its over-conciliating temper for any of the 16th of May plotters to 
be seriously frightened. The impeachment of the Ministry De 
Broglie will certainly be proposed when the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Commission on the elections of 1877 is presented to the 
Chamber ; but Gambetta has already allowed the correspondent of 
the Daily News to venture on the uncontradicted assertion that he, 
Gambetta, will never suffer them to be dragged into court. The 
Intransigeants in that case would clearly be in a minority. It is, 
however, difficult to know to what extent the correspondent of the 
Daily News has been enlightened on Gambetta’s real purposes. 
As to M. Dufaure’s generosity in coming to MacMahon’s rescue 
on the 14th of December, 1877, it should be borne in mind that 
the President’s resignation must have led to the meeting of the 
two Houses in Congress, the revision of the constitution, and the 
election of another President of the Republic. Young or old they 
may be, but green assuredly they are, who could suppose that M. 
Dufaure wanted any thing of the kind. M. Dufaure and a radical 
solution will never pass through the same door, unless—unless they 
are compelled to. Stranger events have happened. 
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It was thus M. Dufaure who persuaded Marshal MacMahon to 
stay, and if Gambetta did not counsel or empower M. Dufaure to 
give that advice, it is evident he must have approved of it, when it 
was once given and acted upon, for the majority of the Committee 
of Eighteen—a sort of committee of vigilance made up of represen- 
tatives of all the republican groups of the Chamber—were so 
satisfied with MacMahon’s complete submission, that they were 
disposed to at once vote the whole budget for 1878, and it was 
only when they heard a great number of deputies emphatically 
declaring they would rather part with the Committee of 
Eighteen than give such a proof of confidence to Marshal Mac- 
Mahon and M. Dufaure, that they reconsidered the question and 
made the ministers understand they had better not ask for the 
whole budget. So two twelfths only of the budget, implying, as 
they did, two twelfths only of confidence, were asked and readily 
voted by the Chamber. 

All who want to speculate on the future contingencies of French 
politics should remember all these things as well as the anxieties 
which every one shared in, and which pressed so hard on the 
minds of the deputies. Merchants were threatened with bank- 
ruptcy, workmen with starvation, civil and military servants with a 
stoppage of their salaries—a thing French employés or soldiers are 
not used to at all; even servants and children were beginning to be- 
wail the next jour de /’an as the most miserable ever heard of since the 
Ist of January, 1871, and all were indignant and furious at the idea 
that the International Exhibition of 1878 would not take place. So 
near were we at that time to a general free-fight and upsetting of 
every thing, it is a wonder we escaped from it. Yet we escaped ; 
and though we have not attained and will not attain for some time 
all the results that are to issue from the victory of the republicans over 
the monarchists, it is not a reason why we should stand haggling 
about the praises that are due to the Chamber of Deputies, and 
above all the country, for the firmness and wisdom with which they 
knew how to defeat the schemes of their domestic enemies. 

Thanks to them, France has recovered her internal peace, and 
has been able to devote herself to the works of industry, science, 
and art; the International Exhibition has taken place, and the 
prophets of evil, who for two years had never ceased to predict 
that it would be a failure—that the Bazar of the F. R., asthe Pays 
(Cassagnac’s newspaper) elegantly says, would be a desert, in which 
grass would grow between the glass cases of the exhibitors, and 
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which would have no foreign visitors except some unknown queen 
of some unknown island of the Pacific Ocean, has been such a 
success, that even foreigners declare it was the best exhibition 
that ever took place. ‘‘ Remercions Dieu,’’ said Marshal Mac- 
Mahon in the speech he delivered at the Distribution des Recom- 
penses on the 21st of October, *‘ qui, pour consoler notre pays, a 
permis que cette grande et pacifique gloire lui fut réservée.’’ No 
doubt Marshal MacMahon has just cause to be thankful; but 
many will smile on reading his speech, and think that the best part 
of his thanks were deserved by the republicans who defeated his 
pet scheme of personal power, delivered him from his friends, and 
enabled him to enjoy the pure and pacific glory of presiding over 
that splendid ceremony. No such lofty sentiments, however, are 
to be expected from an old, narrow-minded soldier as he is: we 
had a very curious and characteristic proof of it on the 21st of 
October. 

To any one having only a moderate sense of the fitness 
of things, it is evident that the national airs of all the peoples 
represented at that great international gathering ought to have 
been played in the honor of our guests ; and you know, for having 
heard it, how the band of the Garde Républicaine can play them. 
But then the French national air, La Marseillaise, must have been 
played too, as it was played the day before at the Opera. This 
was too much for the new-fledged and very uncertain republican- 
ism of the marshal and his Maison. So the national airs were 
eschewed ; even a splendid triumphal march written by Berlioz in 
the honor of the heroes of July, 1830, was considered as too revolu- 
tionary ; we had music that responded to none of the feelings that 
ought to have found a fitting expression on such a day, and the re- 
sult was that the whole ceremony wascold as ice. Marshal de Mac- 
Mahon consented, however, to pronounce the name of the republic 
in his speech, and was applauded for it. Who will say that the 
French people are not grateful for even small favors? Here is a 
man,.a president of a republic, who condescends to name the 
government whose head he is, and the thing is looked upon as a 
great achievement, and is praised as something grand! How ridic- 
ulous it would be were it not for the state of rage in which it has 
thrown the reactionists! ‘‘ Ce discours,’’ wrote /’ Univers, ‘* ne justi- 
fie-t-il pas le bruit qui préte au maréchal une insouciance compléte 
de tout depuis qu’il a capitulé.’” Thus are MacMahon’s late and 
false friends heaping insults on his head. It is to be supposed he 
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partly deserves them, since he submits to them, instead of sending 
his card to the editors of such papers, with a band of music to 
play the Marseillaise under their windows. He by so doing 
would at once have the laughers on his side. But such fun does 
not seem to be dans ses moyens. To return to serious thoughts, we 
must acknowledge that if the predictions of the Bonapartists about 
the failure of the exhibition have been belied, the vaticinations of 
the Ultramontane papers about impending dangers and coups 
d'état have, to the present moment, proved equally groundless. 
Bishop Dupanloup’s paper, La Défense, positively announced some 
weeks before the death of the prelate, who was not to be a cardinal, 
that ere the end of the exhibition a decisive match should be 
played in France ; that we should witness portentous events, but 
that it was not possible to eit'xer foresee or foretell any thing. 
Gambetta, no doubt, thought it necessary to make the bishops 
and the public, and most likely public men higher placed still 
than the bishops, understand that it was both possible to foresee 
and foretell. Hence the speech he, on the 18th of September, 
delivered at Romans—a speech evidently devised to allay the fears 
that might have resulted from the disquieting rumors so mischie- 
vously spread by the Ultramontane papers. In this he almost 
overreached his aim ; for the people at large were.so satisfied, after 
the Romans speech, that there was no fear to be entertained about 
the possible vacancy or transmission of power, in case MacMahon 
should put into his head to resign, that, instead of discussing the 
schemes of their enemies and watching over their conduct, the 
republicans have since that time been sharply criticising or laud- 
ing to the skies that famous speech ; and the reactionists, under- 
standing at last that MacMahon is likely to turn a deaf ear to their 
suggestions, tried their ingenuity at persuading M. Dufaure that 
the assembling the municipal councils of a third of France by the 
end of October, in order that they should appoint the delegates 
who on the 5th of January, 1879, are to elect the senators, was 
illegal. The cabinet were neither convinced by the elaborate 
memoir of the Right’s jurists nor frightened by the threat of inter- 
pellations, and MacMahon signed the decrees that were submitted 
to him by M. Dufaure. Then we had another speech from Gam- 
betta at Grenoble—a speech in which the eelebrated tribune predicted 
that the forthcoming elections would give the republican party a 
majority of twenty in the Senate. More than once has Gambetta 
been reproached with being fond of boasting of successes he is not 
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sure to obtain ; but the part of a leader is not to discourage his 
men: it is rather to fire them with the enthusiasm and almost 
certainty of victory? Of all the reproaches Gambetta may 
deserve, this then seems by far the lightest. However it may be, 
the municipal councils of one third of France met on the 28th of 
October to elect their delegates, and now /’affaire est dans le sac. 
What will the outcome of it be? A republican majority of twenty 
in the Senate, as Gambetta predicted at Grenoble, or a lesser one ? 
Whatever it be, nobody seems to entertain any serious doubts 
about its being a very moderately republican majority, but a 
majority after all ; and in that case good-by to all fears or hopes of 
new dissolutions of the Chamber, new coups de vigueur, new 
violent and illegal attempts at forcing upon a reluctant people a 
régime like the one M. Duc de Broglie had dreamt of. But are you 
to suppose for a single instant that the Ultramontanes, the Bona- 
partists, the monarchists of either the elder or the younger branch, 
will sincerely rally round the republic, and acknowledge, as Mac- 
Mahon did in his last and best speech, that ‘‘ la solidité de notre 
crédit, l’abondance de nos ressources, la paix de nos cités, le calme 
de nos populations, l’instruction et la bonne tenue de notre armée, 
aujourd’hui reconstituée, témoignaient d’une organisation qui sera 
féconde et durable’? Are you to suppose that they will work at 
fostering amongst us the spirit of concord, the absolute respect for 
republican institutions and laws, and the ardent and disinterested 
love of the fatherland? Not a bit of it. They will change their 
tactics, and, under a new republican-conservative or constitutional 
garb, be as deadly enemies of the republic as ever. It is not 
difficult to guess what those tactics are likely to be. They will 
consist, on one side, in a feigned submission to the national will, 
in order not to see their men dismissed from the important situa- 
tions they fill; and, on the other side, in persistent endeavors to 
kindle an internecine war between the two great factions of the 
republican party—the Opportunists and the Radicals or Intran- 
sigeants. They can in this respect do an immeasurable deal of 
mischief ; but they can overreach the mark too, as they have lately 
done. The two following instances are quite in point. 

It was a capital stroke, in order to save rancors and bickerings 
between the republican bourgeoisie and the working-classes, to 
bring the government of the republic to prohibit the holding of a 
Socialist International Working-men’s Congress in Paris. Such an 
accomplishment at the end of a year when so many international 
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congresses of all kinds had been held might be looked upon as 
difficult ; but, with the help of the international police that 
entwines Europe in its ecumenical web, and M. Dufaure’s readiness 
to have men prosecuted, not for any deeds of them, but for the 
mere propagation of what the French judiciary and their chief look 
upon as mauvaises passions and doctrines subversives, a prosecution 
of that kind is always possible. Ido not mean to say that any 
actual and direct pressure was exerted on the French Government 
by M. de Bismarck. This might be, but I have no knowledge 
whatever about it, and I had rather believe our government is 
above such compliance to the dictates of a foreign government. 
But no direct pressure on the part of M. de Bismarck’s agents was 
necessary. The interference of even inferior agents of the French 
and the foreign police agreeing to represent the holding of a 
Socialist International Working-men’s Congress as dangerous was 
quite sufficient to produce the desired effect on Messrs. Dufaure’s 
and De Mariére’s minds ; and of that interference actual proofs have 
been given, for it was only on the disclosure of such machinations 
that M. Hirsch, a correspondent of German papers opposed to Bis- 
marck’s policy, who had been arrested though he had nothing to 
do with the congress except as a reporter, was set at liberty. 

The congress then was forbidden ; and this was the more pro- 
voking as, at the very same time Socialist workmen were prohibited 
holding a congress, the members of the Cercles Catholigues Ouvriers 
(most of whom are not workmen at all) were allowed full license to 
hold their congress in the grounds of the bishopric of Chartres, a 
palace belonging to the government ; to be presided over by the 
Bishop of Chartres, a public functionary ; to be harangued by M. de 
Mun, late officer of cuirassiers and now a deputy of the Extreme 
Right, in the name of the contre-révolution ; and finally to publicly 
parade the streets and cathedral of Chartres. Every thing thus was 
admirably combined to throw the Parisian workmen into uncon- 
querable fits of passion. But the Parisian workmen are not nowa- 
days to be thus made tools of by the international police. The 
promoters of the Socialist International Workmen's Congress simply 
declared that they would submit to the prohibition in so far that 
they would not try and hold a public congress, but would hold it 
as a private meeting. Even this they were not permitted to do. 
The sequel is well known. In spite of a legal consultation in their 
favor, signed by four eminent jurists, among whom M. Crémieux, 
who has been twice Minister of Justice; in spite of a protest ad- 
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dressed by Louis Blanc to M. Dufaure, in the name of the republican 
‘ deputies at that time present in Paris—the promoters of the con- 
gress have been prosecuted and condemned to various terms of im- 
prisonment ranging from six months to a fortnight, and to fines 
amounting from 16 to 200 francs. It is to be remarked that, though 
a hundred francs be not a great sum of money, it is more than the 
generality of workmen can pay. The fines, however, shall be 
paid ; but Messrs. Dufaure and De Mariére have injured themselves 
by this ill-advised prosecution much more than they have injured 
the men who henceforward will hold among their fellow-workmen 
the rank to which they have been raised by such absurd and unjust 
condemnations. It is perfectly true some of them are not work- 
men, but students, teachers, journalists. What of that? Is it 
necessary to be a negro to advocate the abolition of slavery, or to 
belong to the female sex to uphold the rights of women? Why 
should it be necessary to be a workman to advocate the social 
emancipation of the working-classes? By following that absurdly 
logical or logically absurd mode of reasoning, one might be 
brought to assert that it is necessary to be a murderer to advocate 
the abolition of capital punishment. Such absurdities do not 
stand even the lightest criticism. But precisely because it is so 
flagrantly absurd and unjust, and can be remedied after the sena- 
torial elections are over, the deputies of the Extreme Left resolved 
not to play the game of their enemies and postpone to the January 
session the interpellation it would now be their duty to make, 
were they not aware that a ministerial crisis is the very thing the 
enemies of the republic long for. 

At this resolve of the Extreme Left the leaders of the clerical 
and monarchists party were greatly disappointed, and they, with- 
out loss of time, tried to raise another storm. It is to be 
remembered that the breaking of the union between Opportunists 
and Radicals is the thing aimed at as the only chance for the men 
of / ordre moral to regain the power they have lost. 

If the Extreme Left could not be brought to interpellate 
Messrs. Dufaure and De Mariére about the prohibition of the 
Working-men’s International Congress, were it not possible to 
compel them to raise the question of a general amnesty and so 
bring about the disruption of the republican forces? The thing at 
ahy rate might be attempted, and so it was attempted. The 
reactionist leaders prevailed upon the parguet militaire (court- 
martial prosecuting officers), over whom they, through the Ministry 
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of War, exert an almost absolute sway, to search for all the judg- 
ments by default that for close upon seven years have been lying 
in the pigeon-holes of the courts-martial clerk’s office, and order the 
arrest of the defaulters, most of whom are ignorant of any verdict 
having ever been passed against them. The orders were given and 
some were carried out ; but the mark had been overcaught : the 
public indignation was so great that one of the arrested had to be 
released at once, and both M. de Mariére and the Prefect of 
Police issued circulars to advise the prefects and commissaires de 
police not to arrest any body on account of participation in the 
events of 1871 without having referred the matter to the Prefect 
of Police and the Minister of the Interior. It is quite certain the 
government will be asked to put a stop to those cruel persecutions, 
but no disruption of the republican party will result from it; the 
discontinuance of such prosecutions will the more easily be 
obtained, as Marshal MacMahon had given the Minister of War 
instructions to this effect in a letter dated as far back as the 29th of 
June, 1876, and this, it is to be hoped, will lead to a large if not 
general measure of amnesty being carried out in the course of next 
year. 

Thus have clerical and monarchical intrigues been defeated, and 
the war between Opportunists and Radicals been indefinitely post- 
poned, The Zimes says (October 26th) that the Radicals have been 
sobered down by the events of the last eighteen months ; that the 
Irreconcilables (a word that had a meaning under the empire, but 
has no meaning at all when applied to republicans living under a 
republican form of government) now acknowledge that the trans- 
formation of society is not a thing to be effected in a day, or to 
be devised by a single brain ; that social reforms can be gradually 
evolved from the present order of society without any shocks; and 
that, should all the Intransigeants share those sentiments, there 
need be no fear of a rupture between the Extreme Left and the 
other republicans, or of that triumph of the former which the 
Bonapartists confess is their only chance of regaining power. 

Let us first eliminate one of the two hypotheses commented upon 
by the London Zimes. We must suppose that the writer in the 
Times has known men who thought that the transformation of 
society was a thing to be effected in a day or to be devised by a 
single brain. I must say a long and varied experience has not 
enabled me to make the acquaintance of any such man. Even 
among those who put their faith in a violent upsetting of the pres- 
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ent state of society, or believe in nothing but the panacea they 
have drawn from the inner recesses of their own consciousness, I 
never met with one who thought the transformation of society was 
a thing to be effected in a day. Such men at any rate are not to 
be found among the present members of the Extreme Left, and 
therefore all speculations upon their possible triumph are out of 
question. If the Bonapartists have no other chance of retrieving 
their fortunes, their lot is indeed as hard as it is deserved. 

Is it, however, to be understood from this that no rupture 
between the Opportunists and the Intransigeants is to be feared ? 
Far from it. But should a rupture occur, what kind of rupture is 
it likely to be ? 

Do you think the Intransigeants, after the many proofs of 
wisdom and devotedness they have given, will allow themselves to 
go the length of arupture that might endanger the safety of the 
republic? And do you think the Opportunists will make—for 
whose interests ?—a stand against public opinion, should the mass 
of the people go over to the Intransigeants, who are now in a 
minority? Remember that Gambetta himself, when he brought 
his men, in the autumn of 1876, to vote the Budget des Cultes, the 
suppression of which was advocated by the Intransigeants, said to 
a colleague of his in the Chamber, M. Boysset: ‘‘Il faut voter 
le budget des cultes aussi longtemps que cela sera politique.’’ This 
is, if I may use that phrase, a Cavourian rather than a Mazzinian 
or a Garibaldian policy ; but Gambetta takes much after Cavour, 
and not at all after Mazzini or Garibaldi, and the more Cavourian 
a policy the more Gambettian it is. In fact, the words aussi /ong- 
temps que cela sera politique are the very formula of Gambetta’s 
policy, and leave him all sorts of doors open on all sorts of sides. 
This is both 4 fort et le faible of Opportunism. 

At the very moment I write, a prospectus is brought to me, the 
aim of which is to organize a new société pour le progres des sciences 
sociales, The first name on the list of the promoters is Allain- 
Targé, a deputy of Paris, and one of Gambetta’s lieutenants. 
What is the meaning of this ?—that Gambetta is, through his most 
intimate friends, recanting the unlucky word, // m’y a pas de question 
sociale, that more than once he had cause to regret having pro- 
nounced. You must guess from this that when it is a piece of 
political shrewdness to apply one’s self to the solution of social 
questions Gambetta will conform his conduct to the exigencies of 
the time. But whether Gambetta aims at being President of the 
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Republic—in which case the Intransigeants could not well support 
him, as a man of so great parts would both reign and govern, and 
could hardly be a constitutional president, with nothing more to do 
than to accept the cabinet the Houses of Parliament would choose 
to give him; or whether he confines his ambition to be the head of 
a truly constitutional cabinet, in which case the Intransigeants would 
do their best to open to him the doors of office—the great political 
fact in France at the present moment is that, with the exception of 
the organized forces of the church and the government, Gambetta’s 
party is the only organized one. The working-classes, though their 
advent is acknowledged to be the great social fact of the age, have 
in France no organization worth mentioning, and can not even agree 
on so simple and elementary a question as that of knowing whether 
it is good or bad forthem that a bill like the English 7rades-Unions 
Bill should be passed, to give a legal status to their Chambres Syn- 
dicales. This is a fact much to be deplored, but so it is. 

The Intransigeants have a splendid programme, and there is no 
doubt that when the senatorial elections are over, that programme 
—which on the 22d of September last was recast ina magnificent 
form by Louis Blanc, in a speech he delivered to correct in a 
measure Gambetta’s speech at Romans—will rally a great number 
of those who for the last two years have made up their minds to 
patiently wait for the change the Senate is now to undergo. But 
though they have a good programme the Intransigeants are badly 
organized. They must remedy this fault, and they most likely will 
be brought to-understand the necessity of it when the disappoint- 
ment that will follow on the senatorial elections produces its effect 
and brings new accessions to their forces. I do not mean to say 
that the result of the senatorial elections will not be to give the 
republicans a majority in the Senate ; what I mean to say is, that 
the new majority, whether it be of twelve or twenty, will be so timid, 
so exceedingly moderate, that, unless the Chamber of Deputies 
compels them, which is not likely, the expected reforms, if any are 
carried out, will be let slip in almost infinitesimal doses, and many 
who now side with the Opportunists will experience such a decep- 
tion that they will go over to the Radicals, were it only to make the 
Opportunists understand that serious reforms are wanted and must 
not be postponed any longer. This will be a crucial time for the 
Opportunists, who, however, are in a most admirable situation to 
rightly estimate the strength of both the forces of the past and the 
forces of the future, and can, if they wisely resolve to advance with 
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a firm and decided step in the way of progress, make their own 
time, the present, a most glorious one for France and the republic. 
The French people, whatever may have been said to the contrary, 
are the most governable of nations ; but governments are generally 
so bad that almost all nations are growing ungovernable, and the 
French laws on or rather against the liberty of speech, of meeting, 
of association, etc., etc., are such as to turn the most peaceable of 
men into demagogues and ¢meutiers. But should the French peo- 
ple be made sure that their leaders are sincere adepts of that 
république économique whose advent, in a moment of clearsighted- 
ness, was predicted even by so stanch a conservative as M. Thiers ; 
that those leaders understand that democracy and socialism are to 
be promoted and not to be conquered ; that true statesmanship 
consists in bridging the gulf between the old and the new moral, 
social, and political world ; and that stemming the tide of democracy 
is henceforward to be given up—there never was a nation more 
ready to follow the counsels of wisdom, and to show her gratitude 
to the statesmen who should have helped her to pass from the day 
of gloom, ignorance, poverty, and thraldom to the day of intellectual 
brightness, political liberty, and social equality. The French repub- 
lican statesmen have, then, a most glorious and relatively easy task 
before them. The day of their trial is coming, and it will soon be 
seen whether or not the Opportunists are worthy of their hire. I 
can’t help laboring under some doubts and misgivings on this 
point, and am of opinion ‘that the Opportunists will require, in 
their own and France’s interests, some rather strong pushing from 
the Intransigeants. 
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HE most interesting and encouraging event that has occurred 

in our commercial history for many years is the rapid increase 
of our exports during the last few years, and their unprecedented 
excess over our imports since 1875 ; reversing the balance which 
our foreign trade has recorded against us for more than fourscore 
years. Year after year, and decade after decade, with nearly the 
regularity of the seasons or the rise and fall of the tides, the 
excess of imports over exports has kept steadily on for eighty-five 
years, drawing out a long and formidable balance of our inter- 
national account against us; until at the close of 1875 this adverse 
balance of mercantile debt had run up to the surprising amount of 
$1,726,637,547. This has been a century of remarkable progress, 
of great changes, politicaland material. Yet the course of this 
immense trade has kept persistently on its uniform way through 


peace and war, the ups and downs of commerce and revolutions in 


trade. 
But at last the current has turned, and for the last three years 


has run up a balance in our favor of $488,582,539. Is so great a 
change too sudden and too vast in its results to last? Was it 
brought about by purely natural causes in the regular course of 
trade? Or were its usual channels disturbed, and trade drawn 
from its even course by unusual causes? Undoubtedly during the 
last three or four years there have been disturbing causes, both 
here and in Europe, that have materially reduced our imports and 
increased our exports. 

To keep our international financial account balanced, and to 
turn it in our favor, the question of how to diversify and enlarge 
our exports, to increase our international carrying trade, and to 
cheapen transportation from the interior to the seabuard, have 
become questions of serious national importance, and which de- 
mand the careful and earnest attention of our business men and 
legislators, both National and State. But have we really entered 
on a new era in our export trade, as the increased exports of the last 
three years seem to indicate, and can we advance beyond the 
amount exported during the year 1878? A cursory view of some 
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of the foreign markets open to American products may afford some 
light on the subject. 

In the first place, of what do our exports mainly consist, and 
to what countries do they go? The total amount of domestic 
merchandise exported during the year ending June 30th, 1878, was 
$580,683,798. The amount of foreign merchandise exported for 
the same time was $14,154,698. Total exports, foreign and 
domestic, $694,838,896. This is an increase of $488,582,539 since 
1875—certainly a very large increase in three years. About 80 per 
cent of these domestic exports was made up of raw materials 
and agricultural products, including a very small amount from the 
forest, and about 20 per cent ($136,000,000 worth) were manufac- 
tures, 

To show how these exports were distributed we are obliged to 
use the official reports of the Treasury Department for 1876, for 
the reason that later reports are not within our reach. Though 
the bulk of the exports of 1876 was less by about $130,000,000 
than the exports of 1878, the increase went in nearly the same 
direction, so that the distribution to different countries was in 
about the same proportion in 1878 as in 1876. 

The total value of merchandise, domestic and foreign, exported 
in 1876 was $540, 384,671; of this amount over $368,000,000 worth 
were sent to the United Kingdom of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and about $60,000,000 to her possessions or dependencies, 
showing the interesting fact that over three fourths of all our 
exports of merchandise of every description for 1876 were taken ; 
by Great Britain and her dependencies. The commodities sent to 
Great Britain consist chiefly of raw material and food in great 
variety. The principal articles and their value, sent in 1876, 


were : 


i i MN 6s acncinedeeceadenseeaee .$124,000,000 
Wheat and flour, ©. nehweesaehadeencbeenceces<s 61,000,000 
I. cicada ctneenecdeenncbowrnase 29,000,000 
Bacon and hams, DT Sanbasdvasadte cosbemseewuees 34,000,000 
Cheese, © seceded ones ater cocescusewes 12,219,927 
Lard, ae ee ee 6,000,000 
Pork, D  shebabetenkacdsedh <660eeseen 1,318,000 
TE EE MMMIED, 5 fic Odo cdd ol ocd oSVbqs8 640600 0e% 6,000,000 
DE iencetsbhaesessenssoceeanccccscgenvepeoe ces 5»534,000 
Lumber in various conditions................ 0+ eee. 4,000,000 
GR cevcccciscccvceccvcccecscccccceceses 5,000,000 

ahah hides dese ohesbtecstossaccosesascupas 2,000,000 
eee bn cd cdnbidiee year eenuddeeneaees 4,000,000 
EE Fatt cccecedecdceesevesusseosveececeses 2,253,000 


$300, 324,927 
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Besides large quantities of canned meats, fruits, fish, and many 
other articles, which raised the gross amount exported to Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1876 to over $368,000,000, and the amount 
to Great Britain and her dependencies to $428,000,000 ; and the 
exports of 1878 to the same countries run largely above these 
figures. 

Upon how many of these and other articles not above enumer- 
ated can the export be increased—not only to England, but to 
other countries? On raw cotton we can no doubt hold our own, 
and increase the export to several European countries. England 
is the great emporium of the world for raw cotton. She receives 
much the largest part of the European supply, and distributes a 
portion of it to other countries, but manufactures about ¢hree 
fifths of all the European supply of the raw material. 

In March last, the estimated amount required by all the cotton 
factories in Europe for the year 1878 was 5,612,000 bales of 400 
Ibs. each : 2,245,000,000 Ibs. The production to be available for 
Europe for the same time was estimated, by English experts, at 
5,330,000 bales, nearly 300,000 bales short of the amount required. 
For the European supply they estimate that 3,300,000 bales, of 
436 lbs. each—in all 1,438,000,000 Ibs.—will be sent from the United 
States. Thus we see that about ‘wo thirds of the raw cotton con- 
sumed in Europe goes from this country. Next to the United 
States, India, Egypt, and Brazil, in the order named, supply the 
largest amount ; and the supply from all these countries has fallen 
off since 1873: From India the decline is about one third. The 
amount supplied by other countries is comparatively small ; only 
about 40,000 bales of 400 lbs. each went from all of them to Eng- 
land in 1877, and in no country where the product has been 
sufficient to in any degree affect the market and prices, has there 
been an increase except in the United States; on the contrary, 
in very nearly every one there has been a decline. In the mean 
time, as population and civilization advance, the field for its use 
is widening and a larger supply demanded. 

Cotton goods are and always will be in universal use among 
civilized and semi-civilized people, and the raw material, there- 
fore, is a valuable staple of prime necessity, the use of which must 
inevitably increase with time. As the production seems to be 
stationary in other countries, and for three or four years past has 
been on the decline in most of them, especially in those from 
which the largest amount has been sent to market, it seems highly 
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important that a full supply of this valuable export be kept up and 
made to hold as great a control over European markets as possible. 
If intelligent and conscientious care be taken to produce the best 
qualities, and have it honestly and carefully prepared for market, 
American cotton will substantially control the markets of the 
world for a long time, and be one of the most permanent and 
steadily paying industries in which capital and labor can be in- 
vested. England has spent a large sum of money in extending 
railroads to the cotton-fields of India to aid in getting the product 
to market, and, next to the United States, India is the largest 
_ producer; and yet the export from that country to England 

gradually declined from 3,678,795 cwt. in 1874 to 1,730,846 
cwt. in 1877, and for the first eight months of 1878 the decline 
has been quite as great in proportion. We are fully aware of the 
present depressed condition of the cotton-goods trade in Europe, 
and the very low prices which all such goods have reached. The 
markets are overstocked, and in England some mills are closed, 
others running on short and half time, and reduced wages. It is, 
like nearly all other branches of trade, passing through one of those 
severe reverses to which the industries of civilized nations are 
periodically subject. As heretofore, it will run its length and pass 
away, though as manufactures are becoming more widely dispersed 
among nations the English cotton interest will not probably return 
to that controlling condition, that supreme reign, it has so long 
held. On a survey of the whole ground, then, the future looks 
prosperous for the cotton-growing interests of this country, and 
there seem good reasons for believing that a gradually increased 
export from year to year, for an indefinite time, of this necessary 
staple will find a ready market at remunerative prices. __ 

Next to cotton, wheat. is our most valuable export. Large 
quantities of wheat and flour are now sent to Europe, and nearly 
all of it to England. Three fourths of all the wheat and two 
thirds of all the flour exported in 1876 went to England. The 
amount sent to that country during the first eight months of 1878 
' was about 20 per cent greater than the amount sent for the first 
eight months of 1876; and the amount to go there for the re- 
mainder of the year will considerably increase this percentage. 
We see, then, that England is by far our greatest and best market 
for wheat and wheat flour, as well as for cotton. In 1876, when 
the export was lighter than for several years, our export of wheat 
and wheat flour to England was about 47,000,000 bushels, but for 
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the year 1878 the quantity sent there will probably run up to 60,- 
000,000 bushels. She draws more than one half of her foreign 
supply froth our wheat-fields. The retention of the English mar- 
ket, therefore, is of great consequence to our farmers and to the 
whole nation, as a large item in its international financial account. 

What is the prospect of maintaining and strengthening our 
position in that market for the sale of this indispensable product ? 
England does not raise wheat enough to feed her own people by 
from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels per year, and depends on 
foreign countries to make good the deficiency. While her popula- 
tion and the means of her people have been increasing, her acreage 
in wheat, and of course the wheat crops, have been diminishing. 
Within the last nine years her acreage in wheat has fallen off 
one twelfth, and that in grazing, hay, and root crops has increased 
as that in grain has diminished. A supply of wheat can be so 
easily obtained from other countries, inviting competition and 
lowering prices, that farmers have been and are giving more atten- 
tion to other crops and the. raising of cattle, and thus opening 
wider and wider the English wheat market to foreign competition. 

We must remember that, besides the diminished tillage, during 
the three years prior to 1878 the wheat crops were short anda large 
importation was required, and that the foreign want is limited to a 
maximum of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in bad harvests, and 
with an average home product the foreign requirement is now 
much less. But with a continued diminishing cultivation and 
increasing population the foreign want will be greater. 

England is the only country in Europe which offers a steady 
market, up to a limited point, for the sale of any considerable 
quantity of wheat, and in that market there is a strong probability, 
if not a certainty, that there will hereafter be a stronger foreign 
competition than ever before. Russia, Austria, Hungary, Egypt, 
a portion of dismembered Turkey, and part of India, when they 
have fair average crops, have a surplus of wheat, and occasionally 
France also ; and they all crowd the most of such surplus as they 
can get to market into English ports. South-eastern Europe is 
an extensive grain and pastoral country, and when that lately 
oppressed and impoverished people become, in their new political 
relations, blessed with peace and security, and they have the use 
of the market facilities which are being provided in that country, 
the export of breadstuff, cattle, and provisions will be greatly 
increased. 
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In the summer of 1878 a new line of steamers was put in 
operation on the Danube by English capitalists, for the purpose of 
transporting produce, especially from Hungary, to markets, at 
cheaper rates of freight than have heretofore been paid. A des- 
patch from Pesth, published in the London papers, says : ‘‘ Several 
large steamers are already at work, and the undertaking promises 
to become a very large one ;’’ andat this date, October, 1878, it is 
reported from Vienna that ‘* enormous quantities of corn are being 
exported from Hungary.’’ The reader will remember that all 
kinds of grain are called corn in England, and our Indian corn is 
called maize. Americans are, under contract, erecting grain eleva- 
tors in Russian shipping ports, and railroad facilities are advancing 
in Russia and in Central and South-eastern Europe. There will be 
no want of English capital, where the investment will pay a 
moderate dividend, to convey all the surplus food of those coun- 
tries to the most profitable markets, the chief of which and the 
greatest of all is England herself, and the want there, as we have 
seen, is limited to the amount required above her own production. 

All must see and realize that in the near future powerful com- 
petitors for that market will be in the field, better prepared than 
ever before to contest, in every way practicable, for so great a 
prize ; and we must commence in time and be ready for a contest 
the advent of which is certain to be upon us. If we wish to 
maintain our ascendency in that extensive and only reliable Euro- 
pean market, we must take early and efficient means to,perma- 
nently cheapen the transport of Western produce to delivery on 
shipboard by river, canal, and rail. The high cost of transporta- 
tion by rail to the seaboard, and the too costly port charges, now 
add very materially to the costs of the products in Europe, and 
if kept up when competition becomes sharper, and prices proba- 
bly lower, it will be discouraging to our farmers, and we may be 
deprived of that valuable market. 

This cost of transport to the seaboard should be made as uni- 
form throughout the year as it is practicable to make it, and not 
be subject to the capricious, local and selfish management of a few 
railroad officials, who, even on so important a national question, 
can hardly be expected to act in any other way than such as they, 
for the time being, judge will be of the most immediate benefit 
to the companies they represent ; and sometimes, it is feared, to 
the benefit of favored rings, who in some mysterious manner find 
their way into railroad treasuries. We had better, viewed in a 
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broad national sense, use all the available means at our command 
to retain a trade of so much value to the whole country, at the 
smallest percentage of profit to all directly concerned in it, than let 
it go out of the country into other hands. Let our farmers and 
shippers have the advantage of the lowest transportation and port 
charges, from the wheat-fields to delivery on shipboard, that a fair 
profit on an actual outlay of capital will admit of, and with a rich 
soil so well adapted to wheat crops, and intelligent, well-directed 
labor, and the most effective labor-saving machinery, we can suc- 
cessfully compete with any other people in the English and many 
other markets. 

Must the exportation of Western produce, one of the chief 
means of meeting the nation’s foreign debts, be jeopardized, and 
consumers in the seaboard States be compelled to go on paying 
double freight and fares to make dividends on “‘ diluted stock,"’ 
that cost the original proprietors nothing? Or are the people 
sufficiently alive to the importance of seeking to rectify the wrong 
by reconstruction and reformation or other remedial measures. 
The committee of the United States Senate, in their very full and 
elaborate report on ‘‘ Transportation to the Seaboard,’’ recom- 
mend placing all our inter-State railroads, to a certain extent, under 
the control of the United States Government, by authority of the 
provisions in the Constitution conferring upon Congress the power 
to ‘‘regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
several States, and with the Indian tribes.”’ 

But we can not here enter upon this question further than to 
say it is one of such great importance to both the internal, coast- 
wise, and foreign commerce of the country, that the time can not be 
far distant when it will be demanded by the whole country, and 
one uniform system will be applied to such roads in place of the 
uncertain and often antagonistic laws of. the different States 
through which they pass. For full information on this very serious 
question, and our whole system of internal transportation, by 
river and canal, as well as by rail, the reader is referred to the 
Senate report above named, and to an interesting and exhaustive 
report from the Bureau of Statistics, by Joseph Nimmo. The ques- 
tion of cheap internal transport bears so directly and so materially 
on the full success of our export trade, as well as upon the pockets 
of home consumers, that it should receive early attention, and be 
no longer left to the penurious and selfish control of railroad rings 
and combinations. 
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It will be noticed that the value of Indian corn sent to England 
from this country in 1876 amounted to nearly $29,000,000—twice 
the value sent to her in 1875. But during the first eight months 
of 1878 several millions more in value were sent to her than during 
the same eight months of 1876, and a large increase over the first 
eight months of 1877. It is used in breweries, distilleries, and as 
food for cattle, horses, swine, and poultry, and is mixed with flour 
for bread. When its preparation for cooking is better understood 
it will probably be used without the addition of flour. It is so 
useful for all these purposes, it seems quite certain that as its 
value becomes more generally established as food for animals, its 
use will be further extended, and a still larger amount find ready 
sale in English and other European markets. About two thirds 
of the corn consumed in England goes from the United States. 
Although corn is now raised to some extent in France and Ger- 
many, neither of those countries understand its value as food for 
man, nor do they appear to fully appreciate it as food for 
beasts, etc., etc. 

It may surprise many readers to learn that the value of bacon 
and hams exported to England during the year 1876 amounted to the 
large sum of $33,884,639, the value of lard to $6,673,077, and of 
pork to $1,515,058, making the pork product sent to one country, 
in one year, amount to $42,078,774. For the first eight months of 
1878 there was a large relative increase over this heavy export. 
The effect of this immense export has been to discourage the 
breeding of swine in England and Ireland. In both countries 
there has been a falling off in the number raised—in England 
small, in Ireland about 13 percent. But it is of sufficient con- 
sequence to arrest the attention of the Board of Trade, and to 
have notice of it taken by that department of government in a 
report on agriculture. If this discouragement and falling off in 
numbers go on, the market for the American product will be ex- 
tended and the export increased, for in that country it is almost 
universally used, and the consumption is very large. During the 
same year, $9,842,422 worth of lard and $2,612,114 worth of bacon 
and hams were sent to France, Germany, and Belgium, swelling the 
export of our pork product to these four countries to the large sum 
of $54,427,310—within about $7,000,000 of the value of the wheat 
exported to Europe for the same year. It will be noticed that the 
export of bacon and hams to Germany, France, and Belgium was 
very small in comparison with the amount sent to England, but 
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with proper attention the export to those countries can no doubt 
be gradually increased. 

England is also a good market for dairy products. In 1877 
France sent to that country butter valued at about $18,000,000, 
but no cheese. During the same year the United States sent 
there rising $4,000,000 worth of butter, and $15,148,000 worth of 
cheese. Milk in England goes chiefly to supply the people of her 
towns and cities, which leaves a large opening for foreign butter 
and cheese, and there appears to be room for increasing to a con- 
siderable extent the export of both these articles, especially of 
butter, if sent pure and in good condition. A large portion of the 
butter sent from the Continent to the English market is manu- 
factured, principally from tallow and lard, and contains a part only 
of butter from cream. A pure article, well made, and sent forward 
in prime condition, is sought for. The whole importation of butter 
into England in the year 1877 was in value $46,108,120, and the 
value of the cheese imported for the same year was $23,091,640. 

England depends on foreign countries for no inconsiderable 
portion of her supply of beef and mutton, as well as for bread and 
food in a great variety of forms. The number of beef cattle im- 
ported into England for the five years ending December 31st, 1877, 
averaged 182,348 per year. The average number of calves 
imported per year for the same time was 38,155. Of sheep and 
lambs the average per year was 902,512, and of swine over 70,000 
per year. This importation of live animals, with the exception of 
the very few that went from this country in 1876 and 1877, were 
entirely from Continental Europe, and with Europe at peace this 
number can be kept up and increased if called for. It shows about 
the present extent of the English market for foreign beef and 
mutton, unless it can be so cheapened as to increase the consump- 
tion among the poorer classes. It also shows the competition the 
export from this country has to meet. Sending live cattle and 
fresh meat across the Atlantic into European markets is a new 
feature in our export trade, and was tried experimentally in 1875 
and 1876. The success which attended it has led to an organized 
business of no little magnitude, and the shipments of animals and 
dressed meat to England are now among our regular weekly 
exports, many large steamers being fitted expressly for the purpose. 
Improved methods for the preservation of fresh meat, and for the 
safety and comfort of live-stock on the ocean passage, are from time 
to time made and successfully applied, and we may reasonably 
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look for a near time when this new trade will be further developed 
and continued with greater safety and success. 

During one week in September, 1878, there were landed in Liver- 
pool, from America, 1780 beef cattle, 2610 sheep, 620 hogs, and 3280 
quarters of beef. Live animals and fresh beef and mutton are also 
sent to London and Glasgow, but not in large quantities. This is 
above the average weekly export, but there is sent out every week 
a large number of animals, and a quantity of fresh, dressed meat. 
Though the amount of beef and mutton received from America 
has not lowered the price of these articles in the English market, 
the effect has been to keep prices from going higher. The almost 
boundless and unequaled grazing fields of Texas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Dakota, and other parts of the (for stock-raising) 
unapproachable West, give us advantages for the production of a 
good quality of beef and mutton a¢ /ow cost such as are possessed 
by no other country on the globe. With cheaper transportation 
to shipping ports, the export of animals and dressed fresh meat 
may be permanently increased up to a limited point, beyond which 
we can not go far without causing a fall in price. 

This point of limitation we can very nearly ascertain. The 
import of beef cattle into England for the last five years has 
averaged 3500 head per week ; of sheep, 17,500 per week. This is 
the extent of the present foreign demand, and it will be noticed 
that in the week’s shipment to Liverpool, above named, the live 
cattle and dressed beef sent from America was equal to 2530 beef 
cattle—more than two thirds the average weekly foreign require- 
ment. We must remember that Spain, Russia, and other European 
countries have heretofore supplied the English market, and may 
not be easily driven out of it, unless by a rival who can supply a 
better quality, or an equally good quality at a cheaper rate. A 
very large amount of canned food is consumed in England, such as 
meats in great variety, fish, fruits, and vegetables. A large portion 
of these articles go from America and are generally of excellent 
quality. Such preserved articles of food are always available for 
immediate use, are moderate in price, and will come into more 
general use in other European countries besides England as they 
become better known. : : 

There has been quite a regular increase of the importation of 
foreign food into England for some years; and the value of the 
substantial articles of bread, meat, fish, fruit, dairy products, vege- 
tables, and eggs imported into that country in 1877 amounted to 
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$480, 383,200, being an increase of $43,000,000 over the importation 
of the previous year. The percentage of increase in the quantity 
and value of the articles of all kinds used as food and drink, im- 
ported into England for the last twenty years, is estimated to have 
been fen times greater than the increase of the population of 
the island. Whether this branch of trade be of healthy growth, 
destined to stand firm through the revolutions in domestic trade 
that is now moving onward in that great and rich empire, time 
alone will reveal. 

As the chief nations of Europe are manufacturing countries, 
with capital and a surplus of labor, we can not to any great extent 
look to them for markets for our manufactures, except perhaps 
for such goods as are specialties with us, or when we are able to 
produce an equally good article at less cost or of more desirable 
style and quality. As a general rule, then, our exports to the 
leading nations of Europe must necessarily be chiefly limited to 
raw material, and to food in its diversified forms. Our consuls 
in those countries ought to be able to contribute something to our 
knowledge of the openings for further exports to the countries to 
which they are accredited. 

While we ought to use all proper means at our command to 
retain and increase our present trade with European countries, we 
must not overlook the fact that there is always more or less 
change going on in the channels of trade and commerce, both 
domestic and foreign. An increase in population and an exten- 
sion in the area of civilization is constantly progressing. The 
wilderness recedes, new colonies and independent nationalities are 
occasionally coming into view, and the old nations of the East 
that are crowned with the venerable age of unknown centuries, 
and were enjoying forms of civilization when all Europe was ina 
state of barbarism, are slowly adapting themselves to the im- 
provements and business ways of modern civilization ; and all are 
increasing in wealth and widening the field for trade and commerce 
in which America should be an active participant. 

The most promising field now open for the extension of our 
manufactures is in comparatively new countries like the West 
Indies, Central and South America, Australia and other islands of 
the Pacific, and in old countries not yet become to any great 
extent manufacturing by the use of modern methods, such as 
China, India, and countries in Asia, Eastern Europe, and portions 
of Africa. All these countries will for a long time be consumers 
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of imported goods of some kind, and while, as a general rule, they 
supply themselves with food, they have native products to ex- 
change for such articles of foreign manufacture as they require. 
The manufacturing nations are now anxiously seeking markets for 
the sale of their surplus goods at but little more than cost price, 
and many kinds of goods they are glad to work off at less than cost. 
In the contest for foreign markets, England, with unlimited 
capital, immense productive power, labor seeking employment, 
with lines of capacious steamers on every sea and in every harbor 
where trade is to be gained, and, if need be, loaning money to aid 
in its development, and with her business-like officials scattered all 
over the world, leads the way and starts with a clear advantage 
over all competitors in this great international race for wealth and 
power, 

England now produces not far from one half of the whole 
cotton manufactures of all Europe and America united. The 
value of her exports of cotton goods for the year 1876 was about 
$330,000,000, and this was a falling off of several millions from like 
exports of the preceding year ; while from America, where cotton 
of the best quality grows in profusion, and where England gets the 
largest and most valuable part of her supply, we exported for the 
same year cotton goods to the value of only $6,770,000—but little 
over two per cent of the English export of cotton fabrics. In 
connection with this article of our exports, there is one rather 
remarkable fact that should arrest the attention of our cotton- 
manufacturers and merchants in foreign trade. This fact is that 
during the same year, 1876, $2,253,000 worth, about one third of 
our whole export of cotton goods, went to England, where nearly 
one half of the world’s supply of cotton goods is obtained. 

The goods sent were said to have been superior in quality and 
cheaper than the corresponding class of goods made there. It was 
certainly an unusual and perhaps an exceptional turn in trade. 
Can it be that so large a quantity of the ordinary grade of cotton 
goods was suddenly sold for consumption there, or were they in 
part taken for re-shipment to other countries as English goods, to 
re-establish a shaken confidence caused by sending out inferior 
goods saturated with some earthy substance to increase their 
weight and give them the appearance of firmness and durability ? 
In either case, it is conceding the superiority of American goods 
over British of like grade and texture—a fact which should here be 
noted and taken advantage of to increase our export of this class 
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of goods. If we can send so large a quantity of cotton goods to 
England, where they sell on account of cheapness and better 
quality, either to be consumed there or re-shipped for sale in other 
countries, why can not we, with this less price and better quality 
in our favor, successfully compete with English manufacturers and 
merchants in countries where large quantities of such goods are 
called for and sold, especially as the American goods are not glazed 
and weighted with earthy matter, and are more pleasant and easy 
to work. 

The export of manufactures of all kinds for the last fiscal year 
run up to about $136,000,000, and were of more value than the 
wheat exported, and nearly equal in value to the raw cotton sent 
to England. These manufactures go out of the country in such a 
variety of articles of smaller value they do not attract so much 
attention, and are not generally regarded as of so much importance 
in our international trade as the more bulky articles of raw 
material, farm produce, etc. But as we have seen, the gross amount 
of the manufactured goods now exported constitute twenty per 
cent of our whole exports, and with proper attention there is 
reasonable ground to believe that they can, in a few years, be 
made to reach double the amount they have yet attained. 

To realize so desirable a result the whole field of operations 
should be more carefully surveyed by cool business men, with such 
aid as government through its foreign officials may be able to 
render ; and after ascertaining the wants of the several countries, 
and the kind. of goods most suitable for their markets, energetic 
action should be taken by our merchants and manufacturers to 
promptly supply them. No hazardous or merely speculative 
ventures should be entered upon where a reasonably fair promise 
of business is not held out, but the work should be laid out and 
followed in a systematic and business-like manner, with all the light 
that inquiry and intelligent investigation can throw upon it. 

To the south of the United States the republics of Central and 
South America and the empire of Brazil extend through the 
tropics to Cape Horn. Nature has been bountiful in scattering 
her riches through all this vast region, upon which young states 
are growing with political institutions modeled, substantially, on 
the plan of our own ; and all are more or less thriving and destined 
to receive a portion of the surplus population of over-peopled 
Europe, and in time become populous states, but not for a long 
time manufacturing states. Their prolific soil and rich forests of 
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spices, gums, fancy woods, etc., and mines teeming with the pre- 
cious and baser metals, will for a great many years occupy the 
attention of their people and be given in exchange for manu- 
factures. 

The vast valley of the Amazon, with its 2,500,000 square miles 
of wonderfully rich soil, will soon be opened to the commerce of 
the world through its wide expanse, and the day is not far distant 
when long pent-up riches from that immense basin, with its 50,000 
miles of navigable waters, will be floating on the now solitary Ama- 
zon and its far-reaching tributaries. Taking all of the nations 
extending south of the United States to Cape Horn, we do not 
export to them more than about one eighth part of their imports 
of foreign goods. They are supplied from Europe, and both Eng- 
land and Germany are zow making an extra effort to retain and 
extend their trade to those countries, foreseeing in them growing 
markets and an increasing trade. What is to be America’s 
position on this broad theater of international trade? Are our 
merchants, manufacturers, and government to remain aviescent 
and take no active and honorable part in these great contests, and 
let others reap the rewards ? 

But an important step in the work of extending our export 
trade in those young, growing nations, and such of the old Eastern 
nations as are named above, is to make ourselves better known by 
often showing our flag from steamships in foreign ports, and afford- 
ing suitable facilities for carrying on trade with regularity. Trade 
on a more extended scale will be sure to follow the introduction 
of such facilities, and the establishment of new lines of steamers, 
calling regularly at ports now neglected where there is good 
ground for encouragement that trade can be extended, or a new 
trade opened, and the lines with or without some government aid 
made to pay moderate profits, seems to be a wise measure, and 
one that the necessities of the trade and commerce of the coun- 
try at this time urgently need. With an eye to the future of 
our home industries, our international trade and maritime com- 
merce, our special foreign policy should be to cultivate the closest 
and most ‘friendly relations with the new countries which have, 
in recent years, entered the family of nations, and with such old 
countries as have not yet become a manufacturing people by the 
use of modern machinery. In such countries and with such facili- 
ties we may reasonably look for an annual increase in the sale of 
American merchandise. But our merchants and producers must 
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not wait for government to take the initiative. They must of them- 
selves assume the burden of inaugurating and pursuing a systematic 
method of enlarging the fields of foreign trade, and of searching for 
new openings to which trade may be extended, at the same time 
soliciting, through the government, such aid from our foreign 
officials as they can render and it may be proper for them to give. 
Though such officers can render their country no more valuable 
service than by thoroughly investigating the question of reciprocal 
trade between the United States and the countries to which they 
are accredited, it will not be safe to leave so important a work in 
charge of officials who receive their appointments as rewards for 
their fealty to party or their political patrons; whose tenure of 
office is so precarious that, however competent and faithful they may » 
be, they are liable to be recalled at any time to make room for rivals ; 
and who, on a change of administration, are sure to be removed. 
It would be a happy thing for the country if the patronage of the 
government could be completely divorced from partisan politics. 








MORALITY IN FRANCE. 


PaRIS, 29TH NOVEMBER.—In this article, avoiding generalities, 
I shall give a rapid sketch of the literary and moral condition of 
France at the present time. To enlarge upon the extraordinary 
success of the Exposition would be only to repeat what is pro- 
claimed on every housetop. But I can not forbear remarking that 
for France the Exposition has been the chief event of the year, 
giving a satisfactory demonstration of the recuperative gift of the 
national spirit, its power of rallying from the stroke of a scarcely 
less terrible blow than any that has been inflicted in the whole course 
of modern history. It is clear that this proof of national vitality 
has strengthened the root-growth of the new republic in our soil 
—a soil, alas! which too often reminded one of that in the parable 
of the sower, which *‘ had no deepness of earth,’’ and in which the 
seeds ‘‘ forthwith sprang up’’ and perished as quickly, guia non 
habebant radicem. This much, however, is now evident: the coun- 
try accepts the existing institutions. It is but the other day that 
we heard Marshal MacMahon declaring, at the ceremonial distribu- 
tion of the Exposition prizes, that the credit of this great enter- 
prise and great success was due to the republic, and that the first 
duty of the government was to maintain the institutions under the 
shelter of which such a sound growth of national prosperity had 
been attained. Observe the significance of words like those, when 
spoken by the man who had occasioned the attempt of the 16th 
May, 1877.’ 

But it is now clear enough that the marshal-president has 
perceived his error, and in good faith admitted it. Not indeed, 
without deep irritation against the advisers who, promising him a 
political triumph, had led him into tortuous by-ways which it 
was not in his honest and loyal nature to follow. His speech was 
a fortunate prelude to certain recent nominations. I mean those 
made by the municipal councils of delegates charged with the 
election of the third part of the senatorial body, then about to be 


1 See INTERNATIONAL for last September, p. 611. (Note by the translator.) 
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renewed, in which many principal persons of the retrogressive, 
Bonapartist, and clerical parties figured. This election has now 
taken place, and with this result: it has given a clear republican 
majority in that senate where the party of the monarchy had 
placed all their hope. The consequence will be that after January 
next harmony will be established again between the administrative 
powers ; the government will be able to act with unity, and there- 
fore with energy. 

And I am not, I think, mistakenly confident, that the govern- 
ment’s policy will remain, as heretofore, a moderate one. The 
republican party has learned discipline and self-government during 
the arduous days that it has recently seen ; it is wiser than it was. 
One need not go very far for the proof of this; read, for instance, 
the two volumes which M. Jules Simon has just given us, under 
the title, ‘‘ Le Gouvernement de M. Thiers.’’’ M. Simon was, as you 
will remember, a leader of the Opposition under the empire ; dur- 
ing the late war he took part in the government of national de- 
fense, and after it he was one of M. Thiers’ ministers until his loss 
of the presidency in May, 1873. Among the important events 
which he describes he was both witness and actor, and in his 
book we may follow the reconstitution, almost from day to day, 
of aruined country, and of a society that was sundered and shat- 
tered by a civil war superadded to the calamity of an invading 
army. This reconstruction was directed by the intelligence and 
the patriotism of M. Thiers. But M. Simon does not declaim ; he 
lets the facts speak, and he presents them with the utmost clear- 
ness. Life-like, distinct, devoid of showy ornament, the figure of the 
great citizen stands forth. We are shown its piquant originality, 
that intense southern life and vivacity which made his conversation 
so charming, that incessant counterchange of quick and biting wit 
with kindness and spiritual charm which characterized him in the 
rapture of conversation, and which made his sa/on the center of the 
highest intellectual and political life of Paris, and therefore—may 
a Parisian say it?—one of the most brilliant foci of European 
civilization. Many of my readers will have seen, at the Exposition, 
the noble portrait of Thiers by Bonnat ; it was the Thiers of great 
days, the days of tears and blood, of the time when he became the 
savior of his country. Our immeasurable misfortune was scarcely 
greater that the task which it imposed upon him ; but it impressed 


1 Paris, 1878, chez Calman Levy, 2 vols. in 8°. 
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upon him the true stamp of greatness. Those who care to, may 
read in M. Simon’s book with what energy and with what adroit- 
ness M. Thiers guided the half-foundering ship of state ; and how, 
after having crushed the communists, he employed the skill of a 
consummate financier to hasten the payment of the military 
ransom and to strike the hour of his country’s deliverance. He 
knew, as having been himself a monarchist, and one of the 
founders, in 1830, of constitutional government, that only the 
republic had the power to save France, by rescuing her from the 
hands of the three dynastic parties who would bave quarreled over 
the shreds of her garments. 

M. Simon’s book is instructive, too, in respect to the intrigues 
of these dynastic parties. These intrigues had an ultramontane 
rehearsal, a circumstance which, as you say, ‘* brought them to 
grief ;’’ for it aroused in France that anti-clerical sentiment which 
has been one of her passions since 1789. Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, who died very recently, was one.of the most 
zealous leaders of the clerical party, and one of the most original 
characters of our time. He began his career in the advanced ranks 
of liberal catholicism—the catholicism of Lacordaire and Monta- 
Iembert, and in council he was a chief opponent of the new dogma. 
But upon its proclamation in July, 1870, he accepted it ; and he 
became from that time onward one of the most devoted leaders of 
the reaction, and one of the bitterest enemies of M. Thiers, whose 
friend and ally he had formerly been. It was he who inspired the 
coup, happily unsuccessful, of the 16th May. By the irritating 
character of his speeches in the National Assembly, and by his 
- episcopal mandates, which were political pamphlets rather, he did 
much injury to his church. He was an inexhaustible writer ; he 
published many articles upon education, and a multitude of contro- 
versial pamphlets. His last polemic campaign was on the occasion 
of the Voltaire centenary, last spring. He then quite overstepped 
the bounds of moderation. He was not content to protest, 
according to the right and the duty of his position, against the 
great satirist’s mockery ; he covered the memory of the man with 
insults. He refused to recognize what Voltaire had done for 
toleration ; he overlooked the attenuating circumstance by which 
any impartial man must judge of him, namely, that in France the 
church, in the eighteenth century, was still persecuting, and yet with- 
out any longer believing in its own dogmas. We must not forget 
that Voltaire saw Christianity only under this frightful mask. This 
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explains, at least, though it does not justify, his hatred of Christi- 
anity ; and this was what the Bishop of Orleans did not perceive. 
Monseigneur Dupanloup received royal obsequies, and yet there 
was a mocker near his funeral car, as in the triumphal processions of 
ancient Rome. The mocker was not one of the free-thinkers with 
whom he had fought so often; on the contrary, it was the arch- 
priest of ultramontanism itself, the famous editor of L’ Univers, 
M. Louis Veuillot. M. Veuillot is of the kind who do not, even, 
on repentance, pardon the sinner, if once he have committed the 
mortal sin of resisting the usurpations of the Roman Church. All 
of Bishop Dupanloup’s later zeal was in vain. In vain had he, a 
member of the French Academy, shaken the dust from his feet as 
ke turned away from its doors. Had not those doors been opened 
to the positivist Littre? In vain, during the second half of a long 
life, had he fought against those liberties which he had defended 
during the first. Never, to the last, did the old man receive full 
and free absolution from the ultramontane party. The cardinal’s 
hat, which has ornamented some very dull heads in our day, was 
refused Monseigneur Dupanloup to the last; and the Univers 
began to insult his memory before his body was fairly cold. 

And yet, in spite of his changed opinions and his changing 
attitudes, the Bishop of Orleans never deserved the reproach of 
duplicity. It was not the man but the situation that was false. 
Monseigneur Dupanloup was the victim of the system of au- 
thority that he defended ; when that authority changed its char- 
acter, he, too, had to change. A hard thing it is to find one’s 
self the satellite of an errant comet, after having mistaken it for a 
central sun! The Bishop of Orleans was all passion, emotion, 
feeling ; one could see his sanguine temperament in his very com- 
plexion. During the late war he showed high courage, and he left 
an unsullied personal reputation behind him. He was a true 
exponent of modern liberal catholicism ; he represented its varia- 
tions, its contradictions even, during his long career. 

What divisions exist beneath the imposed unity of this great 
church I may indicate by describing a discussion that followed the 
Bishop of Orleans’s death ; a controversy rather which broke out 
between two of its most eminent lay members. The Comte 
de Mun, the organizer of the Catholic Working-men’s Associa- 
tion in France, at an important meeting held at the palace 
of the Bishop of Chartres, saw fit to explain the programme 
of the ultramontanes; and he did no less than to propose a 
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counter-revolution. ‘‘We must organize,’’ he said, ‘‘a general 
crusade against modern society as the revolution of 1789 has 
left it to us.’’ His opponent was the Comte de Falloux, a for- 
mer associate of Lacordaire and Montalembert, who. as Minister 
of Public Instruction for nearly thirty years, had given the most 
valuable services to his church by carrying through the law which 
gives to her the main direction of the primary and secondary 
instruction in the schools. In two remarkable letters De Falloux 
combated the gloomy advice of De Mun, showing that the surest 
way for Catholicism to injure itself was to declare war against the 
society in which it must exist. His prudence is called apostasy by 
the ultramontane journals. The controversy is not yet closed. And 
thus we find ourselves, long after the dispersal of the council which 
was to unify every thing in the church, still in the presence of the 
diverse tendencies which were in active conflict before its convo- 
cation. 

These conflicts offer the opportunity for publishing the excel- 
lent lectures of Pére Hyacinthe, delivered in Paris last June to great 
audiences under the title ‘‘ La Réforme Catholique.’’’ The book 
is a remarkable one, even if judged as a work of talent, of merely 
intellectual ability. There are not in all France two preachers who 
can employ in their discourses such breadth and power of diction, 
such a range of imagination, reviving the great scenes of Scripttre, 
such a noble sincerity, putting aside concealment like a garment, 
and revealing to the deepest the orator’s nature; it is the wind 
blowing down from Carmel or Mount Lebanon, the echo and the 
breath of antique prophecy. Not yet, indeed, can the thoughts of 
the Pére Hyacinthe break entirely with the past, with the church 
in which he was nurtured. But these lectures mark a long step in 
his conception of Christianity. In them he breaks finally with the 
papal authority ; and he makes his position broad enough to meet 
that of the Greek, the Anglican, and the non-Roman episcopal 
churches. The breadth of this platform gives great interest to the 
systematic effort which he is about commencing for the propaga- 
tion of his views—a new Christian propaganda. He will not only 
bear good witness to the faith; he will, I am confident, rally 
around him a considerable number of Catholics who wish to escape 


a condition of spiritual slavery. 


1“La Réforme Catholique.” Par Hyacinthe Loyson, prétre. Paris, 1878. 
Grassart. 
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I may notice, without quitting the province of religious litera- 
ture, a new Review, ‘‘ La Critique religieuse.’’ It is established by 
a scholar who is well known for his labors in metaphysics, M. 
Renouvier ; a man whose influence is sure to aid that gradual 
movement toward Protestantism which may be seen among some 
of the Old Catholics. The new review has been thus far the chief 
organ of this tendency. It is open to free discussion, especially 
by those who seek religious forms that may be accordant with 
liberal instincts. It has contained several important papers by 
M. Renouvier, and it may be noted as a significant sign of the 
times. 

The new discourses of M. Ernest Naville may be mentioned 
before I pass to the province of pure literature. They are seven in 
number, and published under the title of ‘‘ Le Christ ;’’ they are a 
worthy pendant to M. Navdlle’s excellent lectures on Eternal 
Life and The Father ; they are full of broad and elevated feeling. 
Then there comes from the government press a very handsome 
volume on ‘‘ Clement Marot and the Huguenot Psalter,’’ by M. O. 
Douen. It is a historic study, and a very fruitful one ; it contains 
the original melodies of the sacred hymns that were sung by the 
fathers of the reformation in France. 

Of works of learned research, especially in the departments of lan- 
guage and the history of religion, the present year has given us many. 
In poetry we are enriched by two remarkable books ; the first is by 
Victor Hugo, the tireless author, the glorious veteran of our letters ; 
it is called ‘‘ Le Pape’’ (The Pope’s Dream). The self-styled vicar of 
Christ, sleeping in the palace of the Vatican, has an extraordinary 
dream. He is actually fulfilling his ordained mission ; he és the 
helper of the poor, the consoler of the afflicted, the formidable 
adversary of all the Pharisees ; through the whole world he goes up 
and down, speaking tender words of charity, clear words of truth, 
which fall like bolts of lightning upon the crimes of society and 
upon ‘‘ those that sold and bought in the temple.”’ Hugo treats 
this conception with wonderful power. One wishes, indeed, that he 
would restrain a little the splendor of his imagination, that he would 
carry his pruning-hook with him a little oftener, and clip, from 
time to time, the luxuriant growth of his fancies ; they are wilder 
and more profuse than the trailers of an Indian forest. 

The second poem to which I have made reference is called 
‘* Justice ;’’ it is by M. Sully Prudhomme, a young writer who had > 
belonged heretofore to the skeptics. In his earlier verses—and 
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they were beautiful ones—he had described those gigantic conflicts 
of nature and natural force which seem almost to justify the law of 
“‘ might makes right.’’ To see him in the present book recognize 
the ground of conscience as firm, to accept the absolute morality as 
a basis for philosophy and religion, is indeed a cause for lively 
satisfaction. 

Materialism and fatalism, on the other hand, form, unhappily, 
the inspiration of one of the most important books of the year— 
the second volume of M. Taine’s great work, ‘‘ Les Origines de la 
Société moderne.’’ It is wholly devoted to the first period of the 
French revolution—the period which begins with the meeting of 
the states-general in May, 1789. M. Taine is one of our most bril- 
liant and one of our most justly celebrated writers ; and of his many 
works the most important, before the present one, was his ‘‘ History 
of English Literature,’’ a work of abundant knowledge, and written 
in his own nervous and glowing style. He there develops his 
favorite theories respecting the dominating influence of the 
environment or milieu of temperament and of nutrition even in the 
development of the human mind ; and at the end of that book he 
writes the famous phrase: ‘‘ Don’t let loose the human beast,”’ 
Ne lichez pas la béte humaine. Well, the strictest rule of force would 
indeed be necessary to restrain that dangerous animal we call man, 
if he were nothing more than the strongest of animals, if he had 
no God and no conscience. But we must keep M. Taine’s view in 
mind if we would understand his implacable criticism of the 
French revolution, even before it reached the terrible crisis of 1793. 
Benjamin Constant said, and very truly, that between materialism 
and despotism there is a clear and a secret understanding.. This 
deep saying might well be the motto of M. Taine’s new volume. 
For him the French revolution did only this thing : it unchained the 
human beast. In vain did M. Taine, in his first volume describe the 
iniquities of the old régime, the system which loaded the people 
with crushing burdens. In the present volume the revolution 
seems almost an effect without a cause, the mere outbreaking of 
barbarism. According to him, it is definable, in brief, as a 
double madness ; first, an intellectual frenzy on the part of the 
great leaders of 1789, for whom M. Taine has only bitter censure ; 
and second, a frenzy of the blood on the part of the populace. 
He pictures the privileged classes as saints misunderstood, and 
passes by without record their opposition toeach and every 
reform, their intrigues, and their compacts with foreigners. He 
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draws up a most detailed indictment against the populace, forget- 
ing no disturbance, riot, or burned chdteau ; but he says nothing 
about the stratagems plotted by the court, the invitation extended 
to Europe for the invasion of France. For Lafayette, for Mira- 
beau, he has no praise ; the revolution was for him a saddbat, a sort 
of devil’s dance. I must therefore think that M. Taine’s book, in 
spite of his great talent, essentially falsifies the characters of the 
epoch it describes. It is this bias which has made its success with 
the clerical party. That party has forgiven him his materialism 
in gratitude for his censure of the revolution, and in the French 
Academy, the same party, during the past summer, sought to elect 
him as the successor to the chair of M. Thiers. Happily the effort 
failed ; the veteran M. Henri Martin was elected instead.’ The 
choice was a fair expression of public opinion ; he is a truly national 
historian. He is just bringing out the first volumes of the con- 
tinuation of his ‘‘ History of France,’’ which bring him tothe epoch 
so unjustly treated by M. Taine. 

Almost simultaneously with the appearance of M. Taine’s 
volume comes one from M. Renan, a book of similar tendency ; it 
is a sort of a politico-philosophic drama, inspired by the same dis- 
like of democracy. All of my readers know the character of that 
delicate and subtle intelligence. M. Renan has but one cu/tus— 
the worship of the beautiful ; in his mind the moral, the religious, 
and the zsthetic blend with each other. Intellectual distinction is 
his ideal—that distinction which belongs to a refined and pensive 
skepticism rather than to a mocking one. By this intellectual tem- 
per he is an aristocrat to his fingers’ ends, and dislikes the pushing 
crowd ; the butterfly wings of culture would soon lose their bloom 
in the horny-handed grasp of democracy. Well, he has taken 
Shakespeare’s Caliban, that half-hewn block, that partially 
emancipated brute who seeks to injure Prospero, the type of the 
chosen spirits who reveal the wonders of science and of beauty to 
men, and he uses them both for his own symbolism. He says 
that democracy destroys intellectual distinction precisely in the 
ratio by which it elevates the intelligence of the masses. The 
masses, he says, are properly, and should be content to remain, the 
fat and fertilized soil from which the delicate plant of high intel- 
lectual culture should spring. And what if cultivation should fill 


'M. Taine has since been elected (14th November, 1878) to the Academy, re- 
placing the late M. L. de Loménie. (Note by the translator.) 
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the fields with common flowers? What would become of the 
precious plant ? 

This agreement, in their antipathy to democracy, between 
materialism and skepticism is sufficiently remarkable; and the 
skepticism of M. Renan reminds me of the famous critic who 
had preceded him on the same road, M. Sainte-Beuve (1804-1869). 
Two volumes of his correspondence have just been published ; 
and they show that he was not from the first the skeptic, or, rather, 
the determined materialist which he became during his later 
years. The interest of this correspondence is, that it shows us the 
spiritual history of this rare intelligence, among the most eminent, 
both by the range and accuracy of his knowledge, his gift of in- 
sight, and his power of explaining the author by the character of the 
man, of all our literary critics. In the letters of his youth we find a 
true religious fervor ; this dies out during the active controversies, 
political and literary, that belonged to the closing years of the restora- 
tion. Then he takes an active part in the succeeding poetic movement 
upon the side of romanticism ; then, after the revolution of 1830, 
he seems to return, not indeed to the religious feelings of his early 
_ youth, but at least to religious sympathies. It was then that he 
conceived the plan of his excellent ‘‘ Histoire de Port Royal ;’’ in it 
he pays a magnificent tribute to the austere school of Pascal and of 
St. Cyran. This history was first produced in the form of lectures, 
which he was called to deliver at Lausanne ; and while there he 
established an acquaintance with Vinet, the eminent Christian 
apologist. The letters which Sainte-Beuve addressed to him are 
here published ; they show his fullest respect not only for the man, 
but for his particular form of religious faith, which was broad and 
fervent. That was the decisive moment in the history of the great 
critic’s belief ; but he did not act courageously. The subsequent 
letters show him caught up by the tempests of life in the capital, 
and becoming less and less capable of accepting a religion to which 
the ties of personal admiration will not long hold us. But it 
was not only his respect for the religion of the recluses of Port 
Royal or of Vinet that he lost ; he gave up, also, his early liberal 
views. He supported the régime of Napoleon III., after the coup 
d'état of December, 1851, and the new Cesar rewarded him with a 
senatorship. His ‘‘ Causeries du Lundi’’ show that his genius was 
never more active and admirable than at that time. His letters 
prove his zeal in labors, his scholar’s conscience, and a genuine 
goodness of heart which expressed itself in generous charities. 
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And yet he soon displayed a positive hostility to Christianity. 
He went so far as to say, for instance, that the symbol of the cross 
should be replaced by that of the magnetic compass; that the 
emblems of devotion were destined to disappear in an era of positive 
science. Nothing is sadder than the last part of this correspond- 
ence to the time of his death. It is, however,‘one of the most in- 
teresting of documents, because it is absolutely sincere, and comes 
from one of the most eminent men of our time. Publications of 
this sort abound more and more of later years. Lamartine’s 
correspondence appeared some years ago, and one of his friends 
has just published a collection of his political discourses, which 
shows that the poet had sometimes actually prophetic foresights in 
regard to our history. Particularly noticeable are the discourses 
which treat of controversies turning on religion. Lamartine antici- 
pated the most of his contemporaries in perceiving their true 
solution—the abrogation of the concordats and the separation of 
church and state. 

Two books which take us back to an earlier time than Lamar- 
tine have just appeared. One is the biography of a friend of 
Joseph de Maistre, Comte Costa de Beauregard. He was a man 
who was concerned at the time of the revolution in the wars of the 
coalition against it; he was a true gentleman of the old school, 
true both to his faith in politics and in religion, but with a pre- 
sentiment of the newtime. The other isa book on the Comte de 
Tersen, the celebrated friend of Marie Antoinette ; it is published 
by one of his grand-nephews. It calls up before us the image of 
a chivalrous spirit given over to an unavailing struggle with the 
inevitable. The Comte de Tersen did not attack wind-mills ; he 
dashed himself against that terrible monster, the revolution, in the 
day of its triumph, and he was crushed. His efforts to save the 
unhappy queen were heroic. The letters of Marie Antoinette here 
given, are, however, a new proof of the understanding between the 
court and the armies of the coalition, by which France was to be 
given over to foreign power. These memoirs give valuable data 
for the history of that stormy epoch. 

I shall endeavor in my next article to depict the imaginative 
literature of the time. 


E. DE PRESSENSE. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MAZZINI’S VIEWS ON 
RUSSIA AND THE EAST. 


I. 


N trying to give a picture of the ‘‘thoughts and actions’’ of 

the great Italian patriot in regard to Russia and the questions 

of the East, I think I can not do better than to repeat, in the 

beginning, a few lines from a short memoir written in 1872, imme- 
diately after his death. 


** At the fresh grave of a dear friend,’’ I then said, ‘‘ whose face seems yet 
present with us, it is difficult to take up the pen for critical judgment on an active 
political life extending over more than forty years. Here lies before me Mazzini's 
‘Roma del Popolo,’ in which he had just run a tilt against Renan. Here is his 
last letter, in which he urgently asks for an opinion about the march of affairs in 
Germany. Here is a note from his trusty friend. Repeating, in his name, the 
pressing request, she adds touching greetings of his own, which suddenly bring 
up his whole image. . . . It isnot easy, with such surroundings, to overcome 
grief and to help in a survey of his wide and varied labors.”’ 


Then, speaking of the earliest days of our acquaintance, which 
ripened into a fourteen years’ friendship, during which we were 
often in close intercourse on matters of vital concern to the popular 
cause both in Europe and in America, the memoir thus went on : 


‘When, many years ago, I first met the Italian leader in London after the 
political shipwreck which had cast so many exiles on the shores of England, it 
was in presence of Saffi, his co-triumvir at Rome. Mazzini was then still in the 
prime of manhood, but in look much aged. As soon, however, as he opened his 
lips the fire of his eloquence shed a ray of youth over his wan and worn features. 
He made a startling communication to me, referring to a war scheme of Louis 
Napoleon, of equal import to the Italians and the Germans. The interview took 
place at a friend’s house, in a small, dark, corridor-like room. As he proceeded 
in his exposition he threw in remarks of a more pathetic nature, designating the 
Man of December as ‘ Evil Incarnate.’ He spoke—as I afterwards found to be 
his habit—with much passion, albeit not with violence; and in doing so his 
glance actually seemed to shine through the dusk. Many of the ideas which were 
emitted during that conversation he some years later embodied in a powerful 
* Open Letter,’ addressed to the writer of this article—‘ On Italy's Position to- 
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wards Germany '—and which to me constitutes a very precious early token of 
friendship. In that first interview he showed himself informed of a scheme 
which it seemed impossible for any one to know except its imperial originator 
himself. I still possess the record of that first communication, the only one of 
the kind I have ever drawn up, so extraordinary did it appear to me at the time; 
and when I re-read it by the light of events, I found it verified in its minutest de- 
tails. On several decisive occasions he proved to have valuable sources at his 
command in the most carefully-guarded quarters. The whole plan of the Franco- 
Italian war of 1859 he detailed to me in December, 1858. He was equally well 
acquainted with the fourpariers that preceded the attack of Prussia upon the 
German Confederation. I will not speak of other matters, such as the last rising 
in Russian Poland.” 


An impression, I fear, has been created of late as though Maz- 
zini, owing to the interest he took in the so-called Slavonian move- 
ment, might have been favorable in some way to the present policy 
of Russia—a policy which, in my opinion, can not but give rise to 
the gravest dangers for the security, the independence, the free- 
dom, and the culture of Europe. I believe such an interpretation 
of Mazzini’s thoughts to be the greatest mistake that could 
possibly be made. In the Memoir above mentioned I myself 
incidentally stated that ‘‘in the nationality movements of the 
East his influence was occasionally felt,’’ and that “‘there he 
entertained views which the majority of Hungarians, Poles, and 
Germans, even of those who pursued democratic aims similar to 
his own, could scarcely approve of.’’ Yet, to try making him out 
a possible friend of Northern autocracy would be the very height 
of misrepresentation. I rather think he would, in the situation of 
these days, have delivered himself in the spirit of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne’s nobly indignant ‘‘ Note of an English Republican on 
the Muscovite Crusade.’’ Russian immixtion in Eastern affairs the 
great Italian leader looked upon as utterly fatal to freedom, as full 
of perils for Europe. To keep Russia out from the Danubian coun- 
tries—not to promote her schemes upon Bulgaria, Constantinople, 
and the Dardanelles—was his steadfast aim. This I will prove now 
from documentary evidence, as well as from the fullest personal rec- 
ollections. 


II. 


As early as 1832 Mazzini wrote the following in an essay ‘‘ On 
Hungary ;’ 
1“ Dell’ Ungheria.” See" Seritt! Editi ¢ Inediti di Giuseppe Maszinl,” vol. 
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“* Hungary seems called upon to play a weighty part among the forces of the 
future. -If, to-day, there is a danger of invasions and of conquests which might 
destroy the European equilibrium, it is in the North. Russia is the only foe which 
the South of Europe has to fear. From Catherine II. down to our times Russia 
has pursued restlessly, and with success, an idea of aggrandizement hostile to 
Europe. Like a sea that tears and saps the shore, Russia has, step by step, hol- 

lowed out, to the right, to the left, and in front, the territory that surrounds her ; 
‘and now she glances with greedy eyes upon the south. Dismembered Poland, 
always true to her own mission, has sought to place a sheltering wall between 
Russia and Europe. But the barbarians who sit in the cabinets have let her per- 
ish in her heroic attempt, without understanding that at Warsaw the whole Euro- 
pean question was once more at issue, and that the future of a world was per- 
haps the battle-stake (che J avvenire d'un mondo era forse prezzo della battag- 
‘fia). The Ottoman Empire formed another powerful barrier hindering Russia 
“from an advance. Hence the war between the two was always a lively one, open 
or covert. Russia felt that her chief enemy was at Constantinople. She there- 
fore worked for a diminution of his forces with a persistency perhaps unique in 
the annals of European policy. Making use of religious ties, profiting from 
germs of insurrection which lay hidden in Greece, raising tumults and divisions 
within Turkey, and availing herself of the ambition or the fears of the Pashas, 
Russia has not allowed a single moment of rest to the Sultan. . . . Freed 
from trammels which barred her path ; with a power indirectly stretching over 
Moldavia, Wallachia, Bosnia, Bulgaria, and Servia, the Russian Empire aims at 
the Adriatic through Herzegovina, and at the Mediterranean by means of Greece ; 
aspiring to Hungary, to Transylvania, to Dalmatia and Croatia, and 
threatening to raise, by a general appeal, the Slav race which is seething in Bohe- 
mia, in Galicia, in the Illyrian provinces, almost over the whole area of the Aus- 
trian dominions. And as if to hold out a warning to Europe, the population of 
Russia increases rapidly, in an extraordinary proportion. Forty years will give to 
Russia a hundred millions of inhabitants." 

These words of political insight and wise warning were written 
full forty-five years ago. They still apply at this moment. Like 
all Continental liberals, radicals and republicans, Mazzini knew 

‘where the enemy was whose barbarian lust of power hung like a 
storm-cloud over Eastern and Southern Europe. The idea of allow- 
ing Russia to encroach upon the Danube, the Balkan, and the 
Dardanelles did not enter his mind. He knew the hollow 
hypocrisy of her humanitarian professions ; the transparent fraud 
of tumults got up by her paid emissaries for the sake of furthering 
her territorial aggression against Turkey ; the insatiable greed of 
her ambition, which involves the disintegration of Hungary, aye, 
the pushing of her foreposts into the very center of Europe ; 
the colossal danger to freedom and civilization contained in Rus- 
sia’s ceaseless schemes of aggrandizement ; and last, but not least, 
the perils darkly lowering upon Italian nationality from the 
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attempted advance of the semi-Mongol Czardom towards the 
Adriatic and the Mediterranean side. 

He understood that the first necessity for Europe was to shield 
herself against such an inroad of the successors of the Golden 
Horde. Hence we find him throughout life a steadfast champion 
of the reconstitution of Poland. In an address to the Poles written 
in 1832, in the name of a propagandistic league called ‘‘ Young 
Italy,’’ Mazzini thus addressed the people at whose capital the 
Czar’s arms had just ‘‘ restored order’ in the well-known Muscovite 
style: ‘‘ Once more we must resume our journey in the direction 
which Nature points out to each of us: you, with united Germany 
and a reconstituted Hungary, for the deliverance of the north, for 
the civilization of the Slav race ; we, with France and Spain, for 
the deliverance of the south.”’ 

In Mazzini’s view it was Russia, the ‘‘ representative of despo- 
tism and ferocity,’’' that stood in need of being freed and civilized. 
He did not acknowledge her as a deliverer or a bringer of culture. 
To restrict Russia’s boundaries by once more setting up the Polish 
commonwealth—not to let the Czar have additional territory or 
influence in Bulgaria or at the Bosphorus—was in his opinion the 
rightful thing to do. Hence the first paragraph of the constitution 
of an enlarged propagandistic league established by his agency in 
1834 ran thus: ‘‘ Young Germany, Young Poland, and Young 
Italy, republican associations aiming at the same humanitarian 
object, and imbued with the same faith of liberty, equality, and 
progress, form a pact of brotherhood, now and forever, for all that 
which concerns their general object.’’ This desire of seeing the 
area of Russian power curtailed has repeatedly induced Mazzini to 
throw the weight of his word into the scale whenever the question 
came up in practical shape. Like the mass of Continental demo- 
crats, he personally looked forward to a radical reorganization of 
the East. In this sense he often spoke, now and then even stand- 
ing widely apart in his views from those of his friends of various 
nationalities. But as soon as the Russian danger appeared he 
uniformly sympathized and worked with those who wished to see it 
fought arms in hand. 


III. 


A curious programme may here be noticed, which one of the 
brothers Bandiera (whose death at an Austrian gallows was 


! See Letter to Leopardi, the member of the Neapolitan Committee, 1834. 
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brought..about by the shameful spy-system of Sir James Graham) 
drew up in 1844. Mazzini has embodied it in his collected works.’ 
Amidst, various fanciful. suggestions, such as the extension of 
France all along the Rhine and over Belgium, and the enlargement 
of Germany by Holland and the Danish continent, Emilio Ban- 
diera proposed that Finland should once more be handed over to 
-Sweden, and Poland be reconstituted as an independent nation. 
He even hinted at the desirability of dividing Russia proper into 
two states—in accordance, no doubt, with the differences.of race 
and of general aspirations existing between the great Russians of 
the north on the one hand, and the Little Russians, Ruthenes, 
Cossacks, and Tatars of the south, on the other. Mazzini adds that 
‘Snot all the ideas on European reconstruction embodied in that 
fragment are perhaps true,’’ but that a spirit of. just appreciation 
of the tendencies of the future can be traced in it, The severance 
of Finland from the Muscovite empire, with which it has no 
affinity, either of speech or history, and the reconstitution of 
Poland, are certainly not among the ideas which Mazzini rejected. 

.. Hungary, as seen by the extracts given above, occupied from 
early days a large place in his thoughts. To her struggles, which 
were the struggles of the Magyar, not of the Slav race, he referred 
over and over. again in his public appeals. The heroic Magyar 
rising of 1848-49 could not but deeply impress one who during all 
his life preached devoted action. The Russian intervention in 
Hungary—an intervention of a so-called Slavonian power against 
‘the ‘nearest kinsmen of the Turks—Mazzini loathed as a crime 
-and as a danger. When the French troops in 1849 marched to 
the assault of Rome he reminded them that ‘‘ the Russians, the 
men of 1815, were at the same time attacking Hungary, with an 
ulterior aim against France.’’* In the protest handed by him, as 
‘a triumvir of the Roman Republic, to the Assembly, against the 
proposal of a capitulation, he pointed to the ancient and the 
modern records of Hungary as a means of rousing the sinking 
hopes of the defenders of Rome. In a ‘‘ Letter to the French 
Ministry,’’ written in September, 1849, he complained that France 
had lowered herself to the part of an executioner, by helping to 
carry out despotic designs which struck Italian nationality in the 
. front, whilst stabbing Hungary in the back for the pleasure of 
Austria and the Czar. In a ‘Letter to the President of the 


1 Vol. v., p. 338. 
*** Appeal to the Soldiers of the French Republic,"’ May roth, 1849. 
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French Republic,’’ dated December, 1850, he again denounced the 
indifference which had allowed the Russian invasion of Hungary 
to be perpetrated with impunity. 

Now, be it well kept in mind that the Hungarian movements 
against Habsburg tyranny were always movements of the Magyar 
nationality, which is at: once the central race and the political back- 
kpne of the Hungarian commonwealth. During these movements 
the Magyars generally had to struggle against government despotism 
on the one hand and against Vendeean counter-insurrections: of 
the Slav or Wallach tribes on the other—counter-insurrections 
fostered by Habsburg guile, or by the joint intrigues of Austrian 
and Russiau emissaries. For Magyar patriotism, as against the 
Habsburgs, the Romanoffs, and their Slav and Wallachian tools, 
Mazzini consequently expressed hearty interest and good-will. He 
did not countenance the attack of the Czar upon the Hungarian 
commonwealth, though there were writers already then, who 
endeavored to poison public opinion by representing Russia as the 
champion of Slavdom against ‘‘ Asiatic nomads encamped in 
Europe’’—namely, the Magyars ! 

IV. 


In one of the most memorable historical crises, in 1853, when 
the question of the armed co-operation of England with Turkey 
hung in the balance, Mazzini energetically declared for war against 
Russia. He did not believe the Czar’s flimsy pretext of bettering 
the lot of the poor Christians in the East. He was not deluded by 
the reports of Turkish atrocities into a wish of saddling Europe 
with the supreme atrocity of a Russian attempt at universal 
dominion. He did not counsel the ‘‘ coercion’’ of the Turk either 
by united Europe or by an alliance between this country and 
Russia. No; he was for war against Russia. Those were the 
unreformed days of the Porte. No political equality of races and 
creeds had then been decreed: No Softa risings had occurred at 
Constantinople, leading to the successive overthrow of Sultans. 
No Ottoman Parliament had -yet met, in which Mohammedans, 
Christians of various denominations, and Jews sat side by side, 
amending government bills in the unexpected. spirit of a liberal 
opposition. “Yet “‘ waf—war—war against Russia !’’ was Mazzini's 
programme. Before all, he wished to keep out the prowling wolves 
that came from the dark forest of ambitious despotism and the 


dreary steppes of level slavery. 
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An endeavor has of late been made, by some who try to repre- 
sent the Czar as the chosen vessel of the emancipation of the East, 
to represent the war of the Western Powers in 1854-56 as the mere 
outcome of a designing statecraft. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The English Government had positively to be driven 
into that war. It certainly did not design it. When Nicholas sent 
his peremptory order to Constantinople he reckoned upon Austri 
being neutralized through the obligation the House of Habsburg 
owed him for the overthrow of Hungarian freedom. Germany at 
' large he assumed would be kept in a state of benevolent neutrality 
towards him through the fear of her princes, then just saved from 
revolution, as well as through the special family ties which linked 
together the Romanoffs and the Hohenzollern. As to England, 
he thought he had fully secured her by ‘‘ cecher Aberdeen.’’ What- 
ever misgivings still haunted his mind were allayed by a soft 
message of absolute non-intervention from a peace society and 
from some spokesmen of the Manchester school, whose influence 
in his reckless eagerness he absurdly overrated. He had not taken 
into account the political intellect and indignant feelings of the 
patriotic mass of English Liberals, and so he rushed headlong 
upon his well-merited fate. 

So strong were these feelings that the heart of the most 
advanced English and Continental democracy beat with the greatest 
ardor for war against the wanton aggressor. Not a mere cabinet 
war, certainly, was their desire ; but a war which would so cripple 
the power of the Czar as to enable downtrodden nationalities in the 
great political prison-house over which he held sway to raise them- 
selves once more to independence and self-government. Even the 
fact of French military power being then under the command of 
Louis Napoleon, whose foul December deed every righteous man 
had branded as the most loathsome crime for ages past, was unable 
to turn away the popular parties from the pursuance of what was 
looked upon by them as a necessary act of European defence. A 
dangerous irruption had to be met. All hands were wanted. 

English, French, German, Italian, Hungarian, Polish democrats 
were agreed on that point. This concord came out strikingly dur- 
ing the anniversary celebration of the Polish Revolution, held at 
Hanover Square Rooms before a vast and enthusiastic audience, on . 
November 29th, 1853. Mazzini’s voice, though he lay suffering, did 
not fail to make itself heard on that occasion by a letter written in 
terms the energy of which it would have been difficult to equal. 
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No maudlin sympathy was expressed then for the Czar-Pope-— 
that ‘* Dalai-Lama in uniform and jack-boots,’’ who aimed at the 
conquest of Constantinople under the mask of a champion of 
oppressed Christians in Turkey. All freedom-loving nations 
spurned his false tournament. The Hungarian remembered too 
well how his own national right and liberty had been speared in 
1849 by the Cossack lance. The Pole thought of the gibbets and 
the rivers of blood which had served to martyrize the scarcely 
recovered independence of his commonwealth under Czar 
Nicholas in 1831. The Italian felt that Russia at the Dardanelles’ 
would be a huge, glowering incubus on the Mediterranean nations. - 
The Frenchman instinctively shrunk from Russia as from the 
presiding evil genius of the Holy Alliance. The Englishman saw 
in the White Czar both the enemy of representative government 
and a wily, steadily advancing foe of British rule in India. Ger 
man liberals and democrats, after having fought against tyranny 
on the barricades of Berlin, in the streets of Vienna, in the capital 
of Saxony, and on the blood-soaked battle-fields of Baden-Baden, 
turned away in disgust from the idea of seeing a blighting 
autocracy which enveloped every court of their prince-ridden’ 
country, in icy embrace extended over the East and along the 
Danube, that great artery of the south of their Fatherland. In 
short, Czardom was looked upon as hostis humani generis. The 
prayer of the world was, not that this lupine mummery of a crusade 
should enter the Church of Hagia Sophia, but that the new 
Scourge of God should find his Catalaunian fields. 


V. 


Under such auspices the Polish anniversary celebration took 
place, where Mazzini’s words were to be read. Having arrived in 
London towards the end of the previous year, I had begun my 
first literary labors in the English tongue with a publication entitled 
** The Universal Empire of the Cossacks,”’ which gave a ‘historical 
survey of Russian aggression from the earliest times, and which 
called upon Europe to unite in defence. 

So thoroughly at one were the views and sentiments in the 
ranks of democracy, that in a meeting composed as the one at Han- 
over Square Rooms was, even Alexander Herzen had to fall in with 
them, though, under apparently revolutionary colors, he at heart 
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favored the extension of Russian power to Constantinople.’ With 
reference to the Czar, he could not help saying: ‘‘ At last, thank 
God‘! his head is turned, and for once he thinks that he is really 
the arbiter of Europe and of Asia ; so he descends into the arena. 
Well, what has he done after all his noise and ultimatum, and 
Menchikoff and Gortchakoff, and manifestoes from the Bible and 
texts. from the Treaty of Kutchuk Kainardji? All he has 
Managed to do for the orthodox church has been to get himself 
well beaten by Omar Pasha and to pick the pocket of a poor Wal- 
lachian Hospodar. Events may change, but the honors remain 


with Abdul Medjid.”” 
Mr. W. J. Linton, the editor of The English Republic and a 
friend of Mazzini, exclaimed at the same meeting : 


“War, war against the Czar! War against despotism! War against wrong ! 
What other can be the duty of England, the duty of every nation? . . . There 
was a time when England was so organized; when Vane sate at her council- 
board ; when Milton spoke her will, and Blake and Cromwell did it. In the day 
when England had an honest government and men for rulers, a far less wrong 
than this invasion of Turkey had kindled such a beacon on her white-faced cliffs 
as should have lit the remotest lands along their path of vengeance. . . . We 
are not a people of dastards. There is a heart, I believe, even under the sleekest 
broadcloth ; I know there is under the worst coat of the working-man. I am here 
to-night to say that the true-hearted, honest working-men of England have but 
one wish in this matter ; that their word is mine ; that their voice ts unanimous 
for war, War against the Czar! War for European freedom! I believe that 
every patriot soul in England is eager for this righteous war. I believe that if our 
government dared ask the people's will, that word ‘ War’ would be so thundered 
back, the very reverberation would shake them from their seats.”” 


German, Polish, Hungarian, Italian, French speakers, some of 
whom had filled parliamentary or governmental positions, followed 
in a similar strain. Dr. Ronay, a Hungarian clergyman, said : 


** The Padishah, the only European prince who does not profess Christianity, 
and yet the only one who faithfully and fearlessly fulfills the injunctions of Christi- 
anity, has drawn his victorious sword, What will be the result? The Sultan 
can stand against his enemies, but he can not stand against his friends. The 
greatest difficulty in the arrangement of Eastern affairs is, that the Sultan has 
only one Constantinople, instead of five. Had he five, each of his faithful friends, 
and each of the spotless defenders of the Christian faith, would take one, and drive 
him back, no matter where—perhaps into the barren wilds of Siberia.’’ (Turning 
to the Poles, and speaking in Latin, Dr. Ronay went on :) ‘‘ What should I say 
to you, brethren, on this solemn day? Whilst with one hand we perform the 
funeral rites for those who fell gloriously for their country, with the other let us 


1 See his ‘‘ Vou manderen Ufer,"’ and his writir ys in Z’ Homme. 
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uplift the arms and ensigns of Freedom, so. that, inspired with the heroic spirit of 
the Turks, we may lay down our lives and give our blood. for our country !"' 


Ledru-Rollin, the fellow-worker of Mazzini, speaking of the 
Czar, said : 


** Who is this man? The highest expression of savage despotism, whom for 
twenty years the tyrants have been accustomed to look upon as their regulator and 
their Nestor. DoI say: this‘man’? I should say, this God ; for in his bound- 
less pride he has declared himself to be God. I quote from the catechism used 
throughout his vast empire. There we read: ‘ The Czar is the vicegerent and 
administrator of God, who executes the Divine command. Therefore, disobe- 
dience to the Czar is the same as disobedience to God himself, who will rewardus 
in the world to come for the worship and obedience we render to the ‘Czar, and 
punish us severely with punishments everlasting into eternity, should we disobey 
and neglect to worship him. God ordains us to love and obey the Czar, not from 
worldly considerations, but from fear of the final judgment, (Long and loud 
laughter.) You have reason to laugh. This is the very height of madness. It is 
Heliogabalus proclaiming himself the heir of the sun. It is Alexander ordering 
himself to be adored at Babylon ; Alexander, less the genius and the greatness ; , 
a Alexander simply gone mad." 


This utterance strangely brings to mind the figure of another 
Alexander—the “‘ Divine figure from the North,’’ of which we heard 
so much at the beginning of the recent war. 

In these days of polite compliments to an unrelenting autocrat, 
who like his gloomy predecessor has deeply imbrued his hands. in 
Polish blood, committing unspeakable atrocities ; who only emanci- 
pated the serf when he could thereby traverse a movement for 
representative government ; and whose generals give orders against 
a people defending its independence to this effect : ‘‘ Kill them all! 
Spare neither age nor sex !’’ I have by far not chosen the strongest 
passages from the speeches of Mazzini’s associates, lest the sudden 
shock should be too much for tender nerves. As to the “‘ apostle 
of the great idea’’ (a name given in fond reverence to Mazzini by 
his most enthusiastic disciples), he expressed himself in 1853 in his 
{ usual firm tone. In an address to the Polish Democratic Committee 
read at the Hanover Square Rooms, he said: . 

“Stand up resolutely on the high ground which befits our cause and the 
frank, straightforward men whom you want to become its supporters. Do not 
narrow the question to the proportion of an interest. Speak to them of duty! 
You are sure of having your appeal responded to, There is still lurking within 
the soul of every honest British citizen a spark of the old fire which burned in the 
hearts of Milton and Cromwell. Stir it up boldly, and never fear. The people 
for whom Nelson had no other speech than the concise one, ‘ England expects to- 
day every man to do his duty,’ has not been, can not be, corrupted by the crooked, 
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weak, immoral policy of diplomacy. Speak to them of duty! Tell them that 
their actual duty is war. War, for the purpose of ascertaining whether Europe 
is to be given up defenceless to the successive encroachments of despotism, or to 
be the free, orderly, peacefully-progressing God's Europe. - War, for the purpose 
of solving, once for all, the problem of ages—whether man is to be a passive slave, 
trampled upon by brutal, organized force, or a free agent, responsible for his own 
actions before his Maker and his fellow-brothers. War, because it 7s a sin anda 
shame that interference should be always allowed to despots for evil-doing, never 
applied by the good and free to the improvement or protection of the nations. 
War, because it is unworthy of England to stand impassive by a murderous 
conflict, and to repeat the words of the accursed: ‘Am I my brother's keeper ?’ 
War, because it is never too late for expiating ; and an expiation is wanted for 
the sinful, unprincipled, un-English policy which immovably saw—nay, lent 
directly or indirectly an arm to—the fall of Poland, the fall of Hungary, the fall of 
Venice, the fall of Rome. War, for the noble aim of seeing truth and right re- 
stored, tyranny stopped in its reckless career. . . . War is, to all probability, 
unavoidable. . . . Let it be the war of England, not of Lord Clarendon and 


Lord Aberdeen !”’ 


Thus, in highly-wrought language of religious fervor—somewhat 
different in wording from that of European democracy, in which 
the free-thinking views had the upper hand, but still fully at one 
with the political wishes of the popular parties of all Europe—did 
Joseph Mazzini preach, in a twelve times repeated war-cry, the 
European duty of opposing Russia’s attack upon Turkey by force 
of arms. Such was his notion of a crusade for humanity. 





VI. 


Mazzini’s letter had been conveyed to those assembled at 
Hanover Square Rooms under the address of Stanislaus Worczel, 
the aged Polish ex-Senator, who took the chair at the meeting. In 
another letter, also read on that occasion, the Italian leader brought 
to mind that, so far back as 1831, ‘‘an oath of brotherhood had 
been pronounced between Italy and Poland ;’’ and he expressed a 
desire that Poles and Hungarians should use this opportunity of 
Russia’s attack upon Turkey for a rising of their own, so as to 
achieve their independence. 

Mazzini being in co-operation in those days with Kossuth, it is 
easy to understand in what sense Hungarian independence must 
have been understood between the two exiled leaders. When 
Kossuth still was at Kutayah, in the honorable captivity or custody 
of the Turks, Mazzini sent an emissary, Adriano Lemmi, to him, 
for the object of ‘‘ initiating a pact of action between Hungary and 
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Italy.’"' That pact was to hold good for the mutual purpose of 
future national risings. It is well known with what bitter energy 
Kossuth attacked, in his speeches in England and in the United 
States, both Russia and the Slavonian intriguers against the integrity 
of his own nation. At the London Guildhall Kossuth had said in 
1851 : ‘‘ What is the principle of all evilin Europe? The encroach- 
ing spirit of Russia! And by what power has Russia become so 
mighty? By itsarms? No. The arms of Russia are below those 
of many powers. It has become almost omnipotent—at least very 
dangerous to liberty—by diplomatic intrigues.’’ Of the extreme 
nationality doctrine which aimed at the dissolution or the Slavon- 
ization of Hungary he said, in a speech at the banquet of the 
press at New York: ‘‘ And do you know, gentlemen, whence 
this absurd theory sprang up on the European continent? It was 
the idea of Pan-Slavism—that is, the idea that the mighty stock of 
Slavonic races is called to rule the world as once the Roman did. 
It was a Russian plot—and it was a dark design to make out of 
national feelings a tool to Russian preponderance over the world.’’* 

Even as Kossuth, so also did Mazzini, during the war of 1853- 
56, follow with interest the Turkish successes. Both, however, 
wished for a more resolute assault upon Russia, on the part of the 
Allies, by way of Poland. Against Austria, Mazzini brought the 
charge that she was preventing the more effectual overthrow of the 
Czar’s armies by her double-dealing policy. This advice was 
that the attempt in the Crimea should be abandoned, and Russia 
be attacked in her more vulnerable parts near the Pruth and the 
Baltic. He gave similar counsel in a reply to the Newcastle 
Committee in June, 1855. Ina long letter to the Daily News in 
July, 1855, he entered largely into an exposition as to the best 
way of striking an effective blow against Russia in Podolia and 
Lithuania. 

When the war was over he turned back, in some measure, to 
his more theoretical views as to a future constitution of the East. 
At that time (1857) he wrote some of those ‘‘ Slavonian Letters,”’ 
short extracts from which have been published lately in the Fort- 
nightly Review. They originally appeared in the /talia del Popolo, 


1 See ‘‘ Cenni Biografici e Storici,’’ by Aurelio Saffi, in Mazzini’s works, vol. v. 
* See ‘‘ Speeches of Kossuth,"’ edited by Francis W. Newman. 
* Letter to Mr. P. A. Taylor, Chairman of the Society of the Friends of Italy, 


March, 1855. 
4 See Letter to the Polish Committee in London, December, 1854. 
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under »the ‘signature ‘“‘Y."’ In the - Italian reprint made of 
them’ inthe present year at Rome it is stated in a foot-note that 
they were ‘ dictated by G. Mazzini.’’ I will come to their tenor 
at the end of this essay. For the present it is enough to aver that 
they, too, contain the most energetic condemnation of Russian 
policy ; of ‘the absurd designs of a Pan-Slavism, the center of 
which would be the Czar ;’’ as well.as of that peace-at-any-price 
school whose untimely and reprehensible utterances encouraged, in 
Mazzini’s opinion, the Emperor Nicholas to the war. These and 
other passages are not in the translation published in the Fort- 
nightly Review. 
VII. 


When, in 1858, the Russian question once more threatened to 
take a practical shape Mazzini reoccupied the old ground of his 
opposition to Muscovite intervention in the East. 

It was in December of that year—before Louis Napoleon's 
famous New Year’s harangue to the Austrian ambassador, Baron 
Hiibner—that I had a long conversation with Mazzini on the 
European ‘situation-and the means of organizing the democratic 
party on a larger scale. A great number of questions were dis- 
cussed, so as to bring about a closer co-operation between the 
Italian and German democratic propaganda... At that time I had 
been empowered by a number of the foremost men of the German 
revolution to act in their name for the furtherance of the national 
and republican cause. Prints destined to revive the popular spirit 
of 1848-49 had ‘been largely circulated in our country by trusty 
agents, ina manner apt to elude the Argus-eyed vigilance of a 
jealous system of ‘reaction. It ‘is difficult-for the present  genera- 
tion to imagine the cruelly terroristic character of the governments 
of those days. All the more was it desirable that men who yet felt 
it their duty to‘work for the cause of freedom. should draw more 
closely together. 

To Napoleon It, ‘then inthe heyday of his. tyrannic: violence, 
a terrible warning had been given by Felice Orsini. Few if any 
could have suspected then, under the quiet, dignified bearing of a 
man hailing from a historical family, the wild resolution of a would- 
be slayer of the French Cesar. When on a dreary winter morning, 
amidst the silent dropping of snowflakes, the knife of the guillotine 
fell on the neck of that Roman exile, Napoleon’s power seemed 
still more firmly rooted. . Yet he, all the while, shifted uneasily on 
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his throne. From that day he brooded over a scheme which, while 
shielding him against the recurrence of similar attempts, was to 
give a fresh lease to his personal influence over the destinies of 


. Europe. 


‘* Next spring,’’ Mazzini said to me then, in the most positive 
terms, ‘‘ we have to expect a commotion and a war in Italy. The 
plan is to tear away Lombardy from the Austrian Empire by a 
joint attack upon the latter upon the part of France and Russia. 
Napoleon and Alexander mean to combine. This war will, of 
course, not be a war for Italian freedom. It is a horrible chaos,a 
dishonoring war—dishonoring even for ourselves (un affreux 
gachis, une guerre déshonorante, déshonorante méme. pour nous). 
What can be done among you in the face of this situation ?’’ 

I replied that the elements for a new popular rising were not 
ripe yet in Germany, after the sanguinary overthrow of a revolution 
which had led to the exile of a vastly larger number of. men among 
us than had ever been driven forth from France or Poland in con- 
sequence of the most fearful reactions. ‘‘ The only part of Ger- 
many,’’ I said, ‘‘ where an independent rising might possibly be 
brought about is Schleswig-Holstein, whose people live under.a 
foreign yoke, even as the Venetians and the Lombards.”’ 

Mazzini, making a passing reference toa Danish statement about 
the nationality of Schleswig, whilst he acknowledged the thorough 
German character of Holstein, I answered that the large majority 
of the Schleswigers also were’ German; that their capital 
was German; that their parliament was patriotically Ger- 
man; that in 1848 they had risen against Denmark and joined 
themselves to Germany; that their representatives had sat 
in our National Parliament; and that during three years 
the Schleswig-Holstein people had kept up war against 
Denmark, and were only handed back to foreign dominion by 
Prussia and Austria. I had expressed myself in the same sense 
before, having replied, in Mazzini’s Pensiero ed Asione, to Harro 
Harring, who supported the Danish view. Mazzini thereupon 
observed that he meant to close the controversy in the sense in- 
dicated by me. I was glad, so far, that a foundation was thus laid 
for an understanding between German and Italian democracy ona 
question which had the same importance as that of Lombardy and 
Venice. 

To the further remark that, under present circumstances, Paris 
seemed to me to be the city where the first revolutionary move would 
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‘have to be made, so as to insure a general success, Mazzini replied 
that it appeared strange to him that even Germans should be im- 
bued with this feeling—*‘ considering that it was but natural there 
should rather be distrust than any thing else between Germany and 
France.’’ He clearly gave me to understand that he was averse, 
under all circumstances, to looking upon France as the chief 
center of democratic aspirations. 

On the question of the forthcoming war,’ he mentioned that 
Cavour had asked Garibaldi to come and see him, with a view of 
inducing the whilom defender of the Roman Republic to “‘ enroll the 
revolutionary elements under the Sardinian banner.’’ The selec- 
tion of officers was to be left to Garibaldi, up to a certain rank. 
** The Working-Man’s Association at Genoa,’’ Mazzini continued, 
““has addressed itself to me, asking whether, in case of any 
Sardinian movement, it was advisable to join it. I at once replied, 
‘No,’ and that I would state the reasons later on.’’ 

In this conversation Mazzini laid much stress on the danger 
‘threatening the cause of nationality and general progress through 
the apprehended immixtion of Russia in the affairs of the East, 
whilst France would endeavor to raise her own influence on Italian 
soil. It may be useful to note here that in November, 1858, a 
change of dynasty had been brought about by a rising in Servia. 
Prince Alexander Kara Georgiewitch, accused of being on too 

‘intimate terms with Austria, was replaced by Milosch Obrenovitch. 
-On my expressing a surmise to Mazzini that this dynastic revolution 
was probably in connection with what he had stated about the 


“* Russo-French intrigue,’’ he replied : 


** You know well that in my opinion Turkey is lost—and rightly so. The Sla- 
vonian and the Greek populations must become free. The English always main- 
tain that Russia is served thereby. But it is a fault to let every Slav or Greek 
movement be beaten down, and yet to do nothing for those populations in the 

‘interval of reaction. Attempts must be made to democraticize those national 


1 Already in 1832 Mazzini wrote: ‘‘ All minds are turned toward France ; all look 
upon France as the country from which the destinies of every European nation depend. 
_Sach a concentration is highly dangerous ; it is a sign of slavery rooted still in the 
public mind by force of custom. France, by the favor of circumstances, by her com- 
pact unity, by a social spirit more diffused there than anywhere else, and by an intelli- 
gent insight which has risen to a high degree, has no doubt constituted herself the 
most powerful center of activity and of European civilization ; but it is not the exclu- 
sive, not the only center, The Europe of freemen does not acknowledge an absolute 
dictatorship either of princes or of nations. The lever which is to bring down the anti- 
quated political structure has its fulcrum wherever there is a people ready to rise. . . . 
It is time we should emancipate ourselves. . . .” 
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aspirations. I, for my part, if I were in power, would do every thing to raise 
conspiracies among the Greeks. They wish to have Byzantium—the best proof 
that they are not pro-Russian ; for Russia wants Byzantium for herself."’ 

After this utterance, as regards the general principle, Mazzini 
spoke of the danger contained in the threatened attempt of Russia 
to make use of a European complication, during a Napoleonic war, 
for the furtherance of her own designs. These designs he wished 
to be firmly opposed. 

Joining in this view, I observed that to my mind, a fur- 
ther danger of the pan-Slavistic movement consisted in the ortho- 
dox superstition and the want of culture, intellectual and 
political, among the Slavonian populations; in the absence of 
an intelligent middle-class in the East ; and in the leadership of 
certain writers who talked democracy to us as a mere mask and 
pretext—knowing well, as they did, that all this high-flown 
language of theirs would not entail any consequences for them at 
home among vast masses of their own countrymen, who were even 
unable to read. I added that it was no wonder, in so crude a 
state of public opinion among the Southern and Western 
Slavonians, that a writer like Schafarik should have made bold to 
claim even Venice for the Slavs, on the ground of the Venetians of 
old having been Wends ! 

Mazzini readily assented to this estimate of the pernicious 
action of pan-Slavistic ‘‘ /ittérateurs.’’ During the further conversa- 
tion on nationality questiens, when I remarked that Hungary, 
though composed of a medley of races, ought to be held together 
lest the worst political chaos should ensue and Russian aggrandize- 
ment be furthered, he replied that ‘‘ Hungary was, no doubt, a 
difficult problem. His Magyar friends became excited in the 
highest degree when the separation of Transylvania from their 
country was mooted. On the other hand, he had Wallachian 
friends who held to him most threatening language against the 
Magyars.’’ This whole question the Italian leader treated in a 
somewhat ironical tone. But when he spoke of the political neces- 
sities of the moment, and of the practical question of keeping out 
Russia, our views—otherwise differing on Hungarian affairs— 
became at once agreed. He wanted Russia to be foiled wherever 
she showed her hand—by resolute threats, so long as war was not 
declared ; by force of arms, if she rushed into a new venture, even 
if it were one that might indirectly aid the severance of Lom- 
bardy from the Austrian Empire. 
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VIII. 


A strong anti-Russian vein runs through the writings of Mazzini 
during the time just previous to the outbreak of the war of 1859. 
That war, as officered by Louis Napoleon, found no favor among 
Italian democrats. Mazzini expressed himself against it with an 
extraordinary energy of language. He actually desired an armed 
coalition of European Powers, with Germany and England at its 
head, so as to stop Napoleon III. from resuming the policy of a 
gradual enslavement of the neighbors of France, and, if necessary, 
to fight him. It would be easy to give a hundred proofs of this 
desire of Mazzini from his numerous writings of those days. 

He, indeed, knew only too well what the French emperor really 
aimed at. Besides, he had good reason to fear a joint move of the two 
most ambitious despots of the West and the East. Over and over 
again he therefore repeatedly said, in the early part of 1859, that 
nobody could wonder if whole Germany, together with England, 
grimly fought the Italians as ‘‘ the allies of French despotism and 
of the Muscovite Czar, as the deserters of freedom.’’ In his 
opinion, Count Cavour had done that which had seemed impos- 
sible ; so he had “ created for the rotten Austrian Empire the part 
of a leader of European opposition.’’ So uncompromising were 
Mazzini’s views when he saw the combined danger of a French and 
Russian move. 

. At that time he maintained that there was a plan of allowing to 
Alexander II. the protectorate over European Turkey in ex- 
change for the Mediterranean being made a “‘ French lake.’’ He 
then went on: “‘ Every idea of right and popular freedom will be 
drowned in this scheme. Russian princes would govern the states 
that are to rise on the ruins of the Turkish Empire and of Austria ; 
princes of the Bonapartean dynasty are to govern the new Italian 
states ; others, perhaps, would fill some places according to circum- 
stances. Constantine of Russia is already proposed to the Hunga- 
rian. malcontents ; Napoleon Bonaparte to the monarchical agitators 
of the Legations and of Tuscany. Even as Charles V., and 
Clemens VII., albeit mortal enemies at heart, banded together 
for dividing among themselves the free cities of Italy, so the two 
Czars, foes at heart, form a league in order to stifle the aspirations 
_ to liberty—to imperialize Europe.’”’ 


1 Pensiero ed Asione, 2-16 May, 1859. 
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It is easy to make light of these apprehensions now. But the 
Russian danger was in 1859, for a while, a real one. Moreover, 
none could foresee then that it would be possible, a year and a half 
later, to forestall. Louis Napoleon’s Muratist intrigue in Naples, to 
which Cavour had yielded assent by the glorious deeds of Garibaldi 
—a heroic enterprise, the first plan of which Mazzini himself drew 
up, as I can testify from early communication. 

On February 28th, 1859, the most prominent Italian exiles, under 
Mazzini’s guidance, issued a declaration against the forthcoming 
war. -The document bore the signatures of Aurelio Saffi, Cam- 
panella, Maurizio Quadrio, Francesca Crispi (lately speaker of the 
Italian House of Deputies), Alberto Mario, Rosolino Pilo (who 
afterwards headed the Sicilian insurrection in which he fell, before 
Garibaldi came to Marsala with his Thousand), Filippo de Boni, 
Visale de Tivoli, C. Venturi, and a great many others. A letter 
of Mazzini adds: ‘‘ Europe knows the intrigues into which sud- 
denly, after the fall of Sebastopol and the rapid conclusion of 
peace, the French emperor entered with the Czar, as well as the 
dream of a repartition of Europe, by means of dominion or of 
overwhelming influence, between the two despots.’’ He further 
spoke of a great ‘‘ European coup d'état designed between St. 
Petersburg and Paris, and destined to substitute everywhere the 
question of territory to the question of progress and freedom." 
He assumed that French intervention in Italy would be the signal 
of a coalition of European governments against the Empire. 
‘* And such a coalition’’—these were his words—*‘ formerly impossi- 
ble on account of popular discontent, would to-day have the assent 
and the aid of nations. The nations do not love their present rulers ; 
but they do not wish to overthrow them by means of foreign con- 
querors; and they are right.’’ Deliverance initiated by a 
Napoleon, and in which Alexander of Russia was to play a part, 
Mazzini considered a sham and a snare. 

In one of his letters, in which he places on the same level *‘ the 
ambition of the Czar of Russia and of the Czar of France,’’ he says 
that ‘‘ the Crimean war could have been avoided by a threatening 
language held out against Russia in proper time’’ (con un linguaggio 
minaccioso, tenuto in tempo debito alla Russia).’’ Thisis.a remark 
which it might have been well to keep in mind before the recent 
war. 

In the Pensiero ed Azione of March 15th, 1859, thereis a letter by 
Mazzini which states that ‘‘ from some unknown cause a sudden 
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coldness has sprung up in Russia, whose aid Louis Napoleon seeks 
to obtain. In spite of the promise given by him that, in case the 
war became a European one, he would do nothing to resuscitate a 
Polish rising ; in spite of his other promise to cancel the results of 
the Paris Conference in regard to the restrictions put upon Russia 
in the Black Sea, and in the East at large, Russia nevertheless avoids 
now to bind herself to a compact with the French emperor.”’ 
There is reason to believe that this sudden coldness arose from 
the discovery unexpectedly made by the Russian Government that 
Louis Napoleon, whilst planning a war of apparently great magni- 
tude, which was to give Russia time for maturing her own schemes, 
had from the beginning contemplated the rapid conclusion, at the 
first opportunity, of peace with Austria. Napoleon’s aim was to 
humble in succession the different members of the coalition against 
the first Napoleonic empire. Russia had.been humbled. His 
next step was now to do the same, with the help of Russia against 
Austria. Yet he wished so to manage things as to make use after- 
wards of Austria as against Prussia, for a war he meditated against 
the latter power, already atthe time immediately following upon 
the state-stroke of December, 1851. (The proof of this is contained in 
a curious paragraph of official origin published in the early part of 
1852.) 
_ Mazzini himself, months before the outbreak of the Italian 
war, stated to me as a well-ascertained fact, that Napoleon’s pro- 
gramme was to give battle to Austria, and, if victorious, to offer 
peace at once on the Mincio, when Lombardy—ceded to him—was 
to be re-ceded to Piedmont; after which he would claim his 
indemnification, by means of Savoy and Nice. So it came exactly 
to pass. From the experience of many years, I know that Mazzini 
never made statements of this kind lightly, and that his early knowl- 
edge of such matters was almost always confirmed afterwards ; at 
least in its main import. 


IX. 


Even as Mazzini, so also had other distinguished leaders of 
Italian democracy no wish in 1852 to play into the hands of 
Russia or of Pan-Slavism. Aurelio Saffi, whilst declaring against 
a war begun by Louis Napoleon, said that ‘‘a truly national move- 
ment, accomplished by Italian forces only, would not disturb the 
‘general equilibrium of EuropeanPowers. On the contrary, a solidly 
constituted Italy, free from foreign immixtion, would form a strong 
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counterpoise to the ambition of France and Russia in the Mediter- 
ranean. Jt would add weight to the German and Hungarian 
resistance against Pan-Slavism, and become the natural ally of the 
enterprising, industrial, and sea-faring community of the Anglo- 
Saxon race.”’ 

These utterances were certainly very much opposed to the 
idea of letting the despotic heir of the Tatar Khanate, and 
his semi-barbarous allies among various Slavonic tribes of the East, 
get the joint mastery over the Danubian countries and over the 
approaches to the Mediterranean. 

Pan-Slavism was described by Mazzini’s organ in 1859 as ‘‘a 
dream of ambition on the one hand and of servitude on the other ; 
a dream that arose with the rulers at St. Petersburg, and with 
courtiers and writers ready to bend the truth (sogno d’ambizione 
da un lato, e di servitk dall’ altro,—sogno che usci dai dominatori di 
Pietroburgo, da cortigiant e da letterati raggiratori).’’ Kossuth’s 
speeches against Pan-Slavism were amply quoted in Mazzini’'s 
journal. It also published a manifesto, issued in the name of Ger- 
man friends, under my signature, of which the following are the 
chief passages : 

** We, too, even as our Italian brethren, believe that the various Slavonian 
nationalities have a right to self-government. But we do not accept as the 
representatives of Slav democratic tendencies men who in reality work for the 
designs of Russian despotism. If there are Pan-Slavists, calling themselves revo- 
lutionary, who think that Poland has merited her misfortunes on account of her 
alleged ‘estrangement from the Slavonian cause,’ and that she ought to remain 
joined to Russia, we believe that writers of that kind are the pioneers of an im- 
pure cause. In the same way, if there were migratory Pan-Slavists who a few 
years ago asserted that the Hungarian Revolution was an anti-liberal movement, 
and that the Slovak rebels, who fought the revolution to the profit, if not with 
the pay, of the Austrian and Russian governments, ‘ were the true representa- 
tives of the revolutionary principle,’ we, on our part, maintain that such men act 
as the affiliated of Muscovite Pan-Slavism, whatever may be the doctrines they 
outwardly profess. Again, if there are Pan-Slavist doctrinazres so utterly ridicu- 
lous as to claim Venice as a ‘ Slav colony,’ we shall believe that scvants of this 
stamp merit the compassion of every sane person. Furthermore, if there are Pan- 
Slavists who ask themselves ‘ whether Vienna or Constantinople should become 
the capital of the United Slavs,’ ' we believe that the authors of such an enormi- 


* Alexander Herzen, in one of his writings, had raised the question of the future 
capital of Russia, under the guise of letting the Russian peasant (#«jit)—to whom 
such problems of political geography were certainly most foreign—indulge in a mono- 
logue as to whether St. Petersburg, Kieff, Warsaw, Vienna, or Constantinople should 
be chosen as the seat of government. The decision was given in favor of ‘‘ Constan- 
tinople, the capital of the United Greco-Slavs."’ 
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ty give us cause for doubting their reason or their democratic sincerity. To be 
sure, enlightened men of all nations are agreed on that point.’’ 


On the Slav question itself that German manifesto had the 
following : 


** With the exception of designs attributable only to a disordered imagination, 
we willingly acknowledge the self-government of Slav nations, and heartily sym- 
pathize with their endeavors to establish freedom. Hence we warmly wish that 
the Russian nation may succeed in founding a state worthy of human right and 
of civil liberty, and that the races subjugated by the Czars may win back their 
independence. We wish with all our heart that Poland should become once 
more.a distinct nation. We believe even that it will be the duty of the German 
people, when it has regained its own freedom, to help in the accomplishment of 
this work of reparation with its arms and with its treasure. We believe that 
independent Hungary will only do an act of wisdom and of justice by granting 
the rights of language and of political and civic equality to the various Slavonian, 
Wallachian, and other populations that are linked to the Magyar nation. This 
principle, however, has already been nobly proclaimed and established by the 
Hungarian revolution under the leadership of Kossuth. We further believe that 
the Slavs of Servia, of Herzegovina, of Montenegro, may one day form a con- 
federacy among themselves, if they do not prefer remaining leagued to the other 
populations, such as the Albanese and the Bulgars, of Turkey. But here again 
it must be kept in mind that nobody can regard as ‘movements for indepen- 
dence’ the insurrections paid with Russian gold, led by Russian agents, and des- 
tined to serve the ambition of Russian autocrats."’ 


No Russian writer—and there were several living then in Eng- 
land in contact with Mazzini—replied to this German utterance in 
the Penstero ed Astone, 


{Zo be concluded.) 
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CONFLICT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 
~- MATERTALISM. 


R. SPENCER’S hypothesis of evolution, which has been 
M outlined by Mr. Fiske, for the benefit of American thinkers, 
as a cosmic philosophy, undertakes to account for the entire 
universe of thought not less than of material things from the one 
datum—the persistence of force; a point upon which Mr. Fiske 
remarks : 

** Instead of the innumerable particular assumptions which were once admitted 
into cosmic philosophy, we are now reduced to the one universal assumption which 
has been variously described as the principle of continuity, the uniformity of 
nature, the persistence of force, or the law of causation, and which has been vari- 
ously explained as a necessary datum of scientific thinking, or as the net result of 
all induction.’*? 

And Mr. Spencer himself, in recognition of the same principle, 
says: 

** Any hesitation to admit that between the physical forces and the sensations 
there exists a correlation like that between the physical forces themselves, must 
disappear on remembering that the one correlation, like the other, is not qualitative 
only, but quantitative.'’ * 

And again : 


** The materialist seeing it to be a necessary deduction from the law of correla- 
tion, that what exists in consciousness, under the form of feeling, is transformable 
into equivalents of mechanical motion, and by consequence into equivalents of all 
the other forces which matter exhibits, may consider it, therefore, demonstrated 
that the phenomena of consciousness are material phenomena."’ * 


“But it seems incumbent on both of these philosophers: now to 
tell us how a system thus explained manages to survive the .con- 
fession by its accredited expounder, that— 

“* when the thought and the molecular movement thus occur simultaneously, in 
no scientific sense is the thought the product of the molecular movement. . . . 


At no point in the whole circuit does a unit of motion disappear as motion to re- 
appear as a unit of consciousness. To be sure, thought is always there when 


* “ The Unseen World,” p. 5. * “ First Principles,’’ p. 212. * Id., 559. 
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summoned, but it stands outside the dynamic circuit as something utterly alien 
from, and incomparable with, the events which summon it.”’ * 


For if it is not true in a scientific sense that thought is the pro- 
duct of molecular motion, how can it be a necessary deduction from 
the law of correlation, that the phenomena of consciousness are 
transformable into equivalents of mechanical motion? or how can 
our hesitation to admit the truth of the audacious assumption “‘ dis- 
appear’ on remembering that a correlation, which Mr. Fiske assures 
us has no existence, is not only qualitative, but quantitative? Or, 
if none of these things are true, how can a cosmic philosophy be 
deduced from the persistence of force ? 

The difficulty will be seen in a more definite light when it 
is observed that the law of correlation, which forms the ground- 
work of Mr. Spencer’s sole datum, is also the law, a better 
understanding of which brings this damaging concession from 
Mr. Fiske, his disciple. When it is further observed that the 
authorized sponsor of Mr. Spencer’s system, stands committed 
to the necessity laid upon it and to the absolute impossibility of 
responding thereto, we shall have a somewhat clearer conception 
of the kind of advantage which science is in reality gaining in 
its contest with religion. 

And the same disposition to carry the day by strength of 
assertion, where sound arguments fail to present themselves, is dis- 
coverable in other directions. The incomprehensible thing appears 
when the advocates of evolution clearly and justly recognize 
that if evolution is indeed opposed to spiritual beliefs it is on 
account of what is involved in the law of correlation ; and when 
they go on, as would seem unconsciously but none the less with 
fatal effect, to show, that all the implications of correlation lie in 
the opposite direction, forbidding instead of authorizing their 
conclusions. Their opponents find themselves neither in possession 
of any knowledge of their own upon which they might have 
anticipated the subversive showing, nor even with the ability to 
understand and give due weight to knowledge when furnished 
ready to their hands. The consequence is that we have, every 
little while, some learned and elaborate, but sadly misdirected, ar- 
raignment of evolution and materialism, or some defence of religion 
against the assumed encroachments of science—misdirected, because 
neglecting the vital fact that the arraigned system has no legiti- 


1“ The Unseen World,”’ p. 41. 
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mate standing in the debate, on account of its sheer incapacity to 
take a single step towards the establishment of its thesis except by 
going directly in the face of its own fundamental principles. And 
the truth is further illustrated in the volume now before us.’ 

It is already a matter of history how Professor Tyndall, in his 
Belfast address, thought to espouse the nebular theory and the 
resulting hypothesis of evolution’ by the singular expedient of 
repudiating what he had previously shown to be its central 
principle,’ and how, as soon as he had finished speaking, all the 
opposing philosophers fell to demolishing his position by showing 
that it involved the grossly atheistic notion of the mechanical 
derivation of life, unconscious that they were little more than 
reiterating the condemnation of the address itself ;* its author mean- 


1 “ Fragments of Science.’’ A series of detached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. 
By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Fifth edition. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1877. 

* ** Let us calmly reason the point out. I hold the nebular theory as it was held by 
Kant, Laplace, and William Herschel, and as itis held by the best scientific intellects 
of to-day” (p. 547). 

* “ But the anthropomorphism which it seemed his (Mr. Darwin's) object to set 
aside is as firmly associated with the creation of a few forms as with the creation of a 
multitude. We need clearness and thoroughness here. Two courses, and two only, are 
possible : Either let us open our doors freely to the conception of creative acts, or 
abandoning them let us radically change our notions of matter. If we look at matter 
as pictured by Democritus, or as defined for generations in our scientific text-books, the 
absolute impossibility of any form of life coming out of it would be sufficient to render 
any other hypothesis preferable. But the definitions of matter given in our text- 
books were intended to cover its purely physical and mechanical properties ; and 
taught as we have been to regard these definitions as complete, we naturally and 
rightly reject the monstrous notion that out of such matter any form of life could pos- 
sibly arise.""—Belfast Address as delivered: passage preceding the avowal of Materialism, 

* ** Modern scientific thought is called upon to decide between this hypothesis and 
another, and public thought generally will afterwards be called upon to do the same. 
But however the convictions of individuals here and there may be influenced, the pro- 
cess must be slow and secular which commends the rival hypothesis of natural evolu- 
tion to the public mind? For what are the core and essence of this hypothesis, Strip 
it naked and you stand face to face with the notion, that not alone the more ignoble 
forms of animalcular and animal life, not alone the nobler forms of the horse and lion, 
not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the 
human mind itself, emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena, were once latent 
ina fierycloud. . . . . But the hypothesis would probably go even farther than 
this. Many who hold it would probably assent to the position that at the present 
moment all our philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art, Plato, Shake- 
speare, Newton, and Raphael—are potential in the fires of the sun. . . I 

do not think that any holder of the evolution hypothesis would say that T overstate it 
or overstrain it in any way. I merely strip it of all vagueness, and bring before you 
unclothed and ufivarnished, the notions by which it must stand or fall.""—P. 453, Scien- 
tific Use of the Imagination, 
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while defending himself. against their assaults, as if he had tri- 
umphantly achieved the wonderful exploit he was charged with, by 
laying fast hold of the nebular theory with one hand, and letting go 
the atomic philosophy with the other ;' the one being, as he thinks, 
the accepted view of the best scientific thinkers regarding the for- 
mation of the material universe,” and the other a fundamental 
conception, wanting which a theory of the material universe would 
be incapable of scientific statement.’ 

How to account for such confusion of ideas upon the part of a 
philosopher so justly distinguished for clear thinking as Professor 
Tyndall is, is a question too high for us; and we make no attempt 
to answer it; but if we are astonished at the spectacle of a 
philosopher thoughtlessly knocking away the foundations of his 
cherished system, under the fantastic impression that he was 
renewing his fealty to it, what shall be said of his opponents, who, 
having every thing to gain by the prompt exposure of the suicidal 
proceeding, look on and plainly see, without becoming aware of, 
what he was doing? Yet we are indebted for the appearance of 
this new edition of ‘‘ Fragments of Science’’ to such a failure of the 
critics to see, while exhausting themselves in the effort to refute 
the Belfast address, that the new definition of matter which it 
demands as a foundation of evolution (a definition recognizing 
other properties in matter than such as are purely physical and 
mechanical) is at open war with correlation and the new philos- 
ophy, the first principle of which is that all the phenomena of 
matter may be reduced to mechanical laws ;* and that it is thus 
fatally at variance with principles from which it is impossible for 
Professor Tyndall to escape ; which, being seen and pressed upon 
his attention, could have had but one result, namely, to drive him 
in ignominious confusion from the field. . Failing to be seen, 


1 “* T hold the nebular theory,"’ etc., etc. (p. 547). 
*** The first five propositions (in which Democritus sets forth his notions of matter) 


are a fair general statement of the atomic philosophy as now held” (p. 475). 


“* If we look at matter as pictured by Democritus, . . . . the absolute impos- 
sibility of any form of life coming out of it, . . . . we naturally and rightly re- 
ject the monstrous notion," etc., etc.— Belfast Address. 

* “The nebular theory . . . . as it is held by the dest scientific intellects of to- 
day” (p. 547). 


* “In fact it may be doubted whether, wanting this fundamental conception, a theory 
of the material universe is capable of scientific statement '’ (p. 497). 

* “ For no matter how subtle a natural phenomenon may be, whether we observe 
it in the region of sense or follow it into that of the imagination, it is in the long-run 
reducible to mechanical laws”’ (p. 410). 
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it-was possible, ‘as it surely could not otherwise have been pos. 
sible, for him to showus in such avolumeas this the remarkable 
kind of disquisitions which may sometimes be made to do duty. as 
philosophical discussions in this critical age. 

Thinking himself harshly dealt with by his critics in what seem to 
him their acrimonious and unreasonable strictures, he brings together 
here, along with the Belfast Address and the papers written from 
time to time in its defence, such other papers as he had previously 
contributed to the discussion of certain religious doctrines from what 
seemed to him the scientific point of view, and makes of them 
Part II. of the new edition, Part I. being composed of more purely 
scientific discussions. He offers the collection, so made up, as his 
last word in defence of the position assumed at Belfast, and makes 
his earnest appeal to thoughtful, candid men to say whether the 
views maintained in it are not those of a philosopher and a man 
versed in all the mysteries of science, and such as he may reason- 
ably offer for the satisfaction of minds seeking to know the very 
truth of things.* 

Freely commending the study of Part I. as an excellent ex. 
position of the doctrines of the new philosophy, a better knowledge 
of which seems to afford the only hope of any clear understanding 
of current discussions, we pass to the consideration of the more 
striking merits of Part II. as the author’s final apology for the 
materialism of the Belfast Address. Such being the terms of the 
appeal, we find the points to be met such as the following : 

I. Whether the Belfast Address (pp. 472-534) which violently 
rejects the mechanical theory of life as something too monstrous 
for belief,’. and which sees in the argument put into the 
mouth of Bishop. Butler the inevitable overthrow of any form of 
Materialism which could be founded upon it*—whether such an 
address is not tolerably well explained by the paper on Scientific 


1 “ In consequence of their special character, the Fragments of Part II. have been 
separated from the more purely scientific ones of Part I., and placed together in the 


"order of their publication. Thus presented they will, I think, make it plain that 


within the last two years I have added no material iniquity to the list previously re- 
corded against me. I have gone carefully over them all this year. in Switzerland, be- 
stowing special attention upon the one which has given most offense. To the judg- 
ment of thoughtful men I now commit them : the unthoughtful and the unfair will not 
read them, though they will continue to abuse them.’’ (p. 325).—/ntroduction to 
Part I. 

* See 2, supra. 

* “The argument placed in the mouth of mebenne sna or os 
crush all such materialism as this’’ (p. 523). 
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Materialism (pp. 409-422), with the perusal of which the author 
recommends us to supplement that of the address?’ The sole 
purpose of the paper is to show that life, being a product of 
molecular force in precisely the same sense as astronomical 
motions are the work of gravitation, is, in the view of the 
well-informed man of science, a purely mechanical problem, sub- 
ject to the same laws and to be solved by an appeal to the same 
principles as other problems of mechanics?* II. Whether the 
same aspersion of the mechanical theory, considered as a step 
preliminary to the espousal of evolution, is not further well 
explained by the paper on Vitality (pp. 459-465), which seems to 
the author to contain all of the materialism of the Belfast Address,’ 
and which sees no reason to doubt that the mechanical theory of 


heat; applied to the circumstances of a cooling planet, might be . 


expected to explain the evolution of life ; or that the mechanical 
collocation of its physical and mechanical constituents might be 
expected to yield a sentient, thinking being like ourselves?‘ III. 
Whether a further good explanation of the same address is not 
afforded by the paper on The Scientific Use of the Imagination, 
which maintains that evolution must stand or fall by its ability 
to explain the phenomena of the human mind, such as poetry, 
philosophy, science, and art, as well as of every form of life from 
lowest to highest, by the application of the same mechanical theory 


1 “ The reader who honors the Belfast Address with his attention may fitly supple- 

ment its perusal by that of the foregoing ‘ Fragment’’’ (p. 422). 
~ * “You see I am not mincing matters, but avowing nakedly what many scientific 

thinkers more or less distinctly believe. The formation of a crystal, a plant, or an ani- 
mal is in their eyes a purely mechanical problem, which differs from the problems of 
ordinary mechanics in the smallness of the masses and the complexity of the processes 
involved’’ (p. 418). 

** A necessity rules here similar to that which rules the planets in their circuits round 
the sun”’ (p. 417). 
. ® “All the materialism of the Belfast Address seems to me to be concentrated in 
this somewhat ancient Fragment’’ (p. 465).—A uthor’s note to ‘‘ Vitality.” 


* “« Supposing, then, the molecules of the human body, instead of replacing others and ° 


thus renewing a pre-existing form, to be gathered first hand from nature and put to- 
gether in the same relative positions as those which they occupy in the body. Suppos- 
ing them to have the self-same forces and distribution of forces, the self-same motions 
and distribution of motions—would this organized concourse of molecules stand before 
us a sentient thinking being? There seems no valid reason to believe that it would 
not. Or supposing a planet carved from the sun and set spinning round an axis and 
revolving round the sun at a distance from him equal to that of our earth, would one 
of the consequences of its refrigeration be the development of organic forms? I lean 
to the affirmative’’ (p. 464). 
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of heat to the case of a nebulous mist, or to the fires of the sun ?' 
IV. Whether, having visited with reprobation, what he thus agrees 
with Mr. Spencer in regarding as, the central principle of the 
hypothesis of evolution, he is not justified in joining one of his 
friendly critics, in the persuasion that he has thereby given the 
weight of his own authority to Mr. Spencer’s philosophy, and 
another of them, in saying that in such a condemnation of Mr. 
Spencer’s principles he was only re-enunciating views to which 
modern science most unmistakably points? V. If we remember that 
a part of the task of evolution is to give usa philosophy of the mind, 
whether this latter view is not supported with emphasis by Mr. 
Fiske when he says that “in no scientific sense is thought the product 
of molecular movement,’’ and that ‘‘ the progress of modern dis- 
covery (correlation), so far from bridging over the chasm between 
mind and matter, tends rather to exhibit the distinction between 
them as absolute ?’’* 

VI. Whether, in short, this collection of papers as a whole, made 
up as it is in great part of these and other such like fitfully alter- 
nating affirmations and denials of the principles of the nebular 
theory, as Professor Tyndall understands them, is not, after all, 
about as good a vindication as we ought to expect of the nebular 
theory, as the best scientific intellects have adopted it? Or whether 
such clear and definite views of things as we discover here’ do not 
afford him a suitable standing place from which to proclaim to the 
believers in a Divine Creator and Governor of the world, and in a 
revelation of His will to men, his pity of their fruitless gropings after 
a Cause, while he discourses to them about the verities of science * 
which contradict each other, offering them as substitutes for the 
ignorant hypotheses* and the very inadequate and foolish notions of 
religious teachers ? * 

* See 3, supra. * “Unseen World,” p. 41. 

* * Profoundly interesting, and indeed pathetic, to me are these attempts of the open 
_ ing mind of man to appease its hunger for a Cause”’ (p.528).—Apology for Belfast Address. 

* “It did not appear to me extravagant to claim the public tolerance for an hour 
and a half for the statement of more reasonable views—views more in accordance with 
the verities which science has brought to light, and which many weary souls would, I 
thought, welcome with gratification and relief '’ (p. 546). 

* “Doubt those spiritual guides who in Scotland have lately propounded the 
monstrous theory, that the depreciation of railway scrip is a consequence of railway 
traveling on a Sunday. Let them not, as far as you are concerned, label and libel the 
system of Nature with their ignorant hypotheses.""—Zssay on ‘‘ Matter and Force,"’ in 
original edition of *' Fragments of Science." D. Appleton & Co. (P. 93.) 

* “ And looking at what I must regard as the extravagances of the religious world, 
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Such and such like are the questiqns submitted for our thought- 
ful consideration in this remarkable though strangely neglected 
volume.- They are not the ones, evidently, which Professor 
Tyndall thought he was inditing ; they even have the appearance 
of being a travesty rather than a fair statement of the positions of a 
philosopher. Nevertheless, whenever we succeed in attaching any 
clear meaning to his words they are the ones which we shall find 
ourselves called upon to answer. 

If the contradictions pointed out can. be reconciled, by all 
means let it be done, and Professor Tyndall shall be heartily welcome 
to’such vindication as the explanation may afford him. If it shall 
prove impossible to reconcile them, as we venture to believe, at 
least two things ought to be recognized: Professor Tyndall under- 
took to point out some important inroads of science upon our 
theological beliefs,’ and has succeeded in making a clean sweep of 
the foundations of materialism, enabling us from this time, and 
upon authority so very high as his own, to say, first, that material 
evolution is the only alternative to the belief in the creation ;* and, 
second, that to believe in material evolution as is it involved in the 
nebular theory, and explained in the writings of Mr. Spencer and 
himself, is a monstrous notion, which we naturally and_ rightly 
reject, and to which any other hypothesis whatever would be pref- 
erable: If religion is indeed being crowded. back by the progress 
of modern science, as is ominously asserted by some.who ought 
to know, its defenders ought to blush that they have not long 
since put their assailants to rout, convincing them out of their 
own mouths that, whether or not science is opposed to religion, 
it is certainly opposed to materialism and mechanical evolution. 


at the very inadequate and foolish notions concerning this universe which are enter- 
tained by the majority of our authorized religious teachers,”’ etc., etc. (p. 545). 

1 “The impregnable position of science may be stated in a few words. We claim, 
aad we shall wrest from theology, the entire domain of cosmological theory." 

* “* Modern scientific thought is called upon to decide. between:this hypothesis and 
another,"’ etc., etc. (3, supra). 




















THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA: 


Is there, or is there not, an active literary movement in America? 
The answer to this question will be determined by the point of view from 
which existing phenomena are regarded. 

From the publisher’s point of view, the movement is, for a time of 
general business depression, brisk enough. Many books are printed, and 
many sold. Besides works of fiction, of verse, of ‘‘ humor,’’ of etiquette, 
of cookery; besides books that popularize science, history, politics, or 
religion ; besides cyclopedias of knowledge, and family libraries of poetry, 
the press teems with ‘‘ series’ after ‘‘ series’’ of little volumes bearing 
names intended to catch the popular eye—** Bric-a-brac,’’ ‘* Sans Souci,"’ 
** Half Hour,’’ ‘‘ Handy Volume,’’ *‘ Seaside,’’ ‘* Vest-Pocket,’’ ‘* Star,"’ 
‘* No Name,”’ “‘ Epochs of History,"’ ‘‘ Primers,’’ ‘‘ Artist Biographies,"’ 
etc., etc.—every publisher putting forth at least one set of his own: Some 
of these “‘ series’’ are composed of books that belong together ; others of 
those that have nothing in common except their small size and their cheap- 
ness. Almost every publisher, moreover, keeps a periodical, to which the 
writers of whom he is the business centre contribute, and in which he ad- 
vertises his other merchandise. Our book-stores present temptations to 
short purses as well as to long ones; our newspapers give a generous 
amount of space to notices of new publications ; on every hand are nu- 
merous signs that we are a reading people. 

What, however, do we read? With what wares is the market filled? 
Does the activity in the production and the sale of books represent a cor- 
responding activity in the intellectual life of the nation? Is our reading 
a stimulus to mental effort, or a substitute for it ? 

These questions answer themselves. ‘The autumn is the favorite season 
for publication, yet we find in our list of new books by American authors 
not a single original volume of poetry, of philosophy, of essays, or of polit- 
ical history. “ In literary history, we have the first installment of Profes- 
sor Tyler’s work ; in fiction, two stories by Mr. Henry James, jr. Other 
books there are which indicate national tendencies ; but most of the recent 
noteworthy contributions to literature are by English authors. 

The books with which our publishers have been busy are either popular 
editions. of familiar essays, or condensations from larger volumes, or old 
material rearranged. The one thing needful to the success of any ‘‘ series’’ 
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is that the books in it should be short, systematic (in appearance at 
least), and entertaining. Poe’s rule for poems, that they should never be 
too long to be easily read at a sitting, is applied to the literature of knowl- 
edge as well as to that of power. Idle readers, not having the courage to 
read literary masterpieces as written, are provided with reduced copies 
made by machinery. Little original material offering, publishers must, 
perforce, work over the old, and work it into shapes that suit their cus- 
tomers ; but we should beware of confounding a commercial with a literary 
movement. 

In Professor Tyler, of the University of Michigan, American Literature’ 
has at last found a historian worthy of the name—a historian who aims 
not to make a complete dictionary of authors or of books, but to trace the 
intellectual development of the nation as expressed in its literary produc- 
tions. The volumes already published bring the history through the 
colonial period. The first extends from 1607 to 1676, and deals with 
books written while the co onies were still struggling for existence ; the 
second ends in 1765, the year in which ‘‘ the scattered voices of the 
thirteen colonies were for the first time brought together and blended in 
one great and resolute utterance.’’ To bring the work down to the present 
time, as is the author’s intention, two additional volumes will probably be 


required. 


Within the limited space at our command, it would be idle to undertake . 


to make a critical estimate of this important work, which represents years 
of conscientious and intelligent labor. The author claims to have exam- 
ined ‘‘ the entire mass of American writings, during the colonial time, so 
‘far as they now exist in the public and private libraries of this country’’— 
a task in which he has been aided, as he gracefully acknowledges, by those 
-whose assistance is most valuable. He has endeavored to give to every 
author who deserves mention, either for his literary merit or for the part 
he played in the development of the national mind, an appropriate amount 
of space ; and he has woven into his text characteristic passages from each 
author that passes under consideration. Professor Tyler’s decisions as to 
the place a given author fills in history, or as to the passages best fitted to 
‘exemplify his qualities, will not in every case, we presume, satisfy every 
student of colonial literature ; but the book bears marks throughout of a 
conscientious endeavor to exercise judicial functions in a judicial spirit ; 
-and the selections from our early writers impart to the reader a knowledge 
of their personal and literary traits which no amount of talk about them, 
however well expressed, could give. We are entirely of Professor Tyler’s 
opinion, that a historian of literature who makes judicious citations from 


1 “ History of American Literature." By Moses Coit Tyler, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Michigan, New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 
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his authors, far from saving himself labor, makes a serious addition to the 
difficulty of his task, but also adds greatly to the value of his book. 

The style of the ‘‘ History’’ is for the most part worthy of the sub- 
stance. Now and then—as in the characterization of Captain John Smith 
—the vigorous conciseness of each of several successive clauses is im- 
paired by the fact that they repeat essentially the same idea ; now and then 
appears a word of doubtful credit—inken, muchness, for example ; once cer- 
tainly we find a slang phrase, and once a sentence in Car/ylese, which says 
over again what has already been said plainly : but these specks count for 
nothing in a style almost uniformly clear, forcible, and dignified, and 
never dull. 

‘‘The Europeans,’’* and ‘‘ Daisy Miller,’’ * though the first is mod- 
estly entitled ‘‘ a sketch,’’ and the second “‘ a study,’’ are better worth read- 
ing than many far more pretentious works of fiction. Both give evidence 
of the growing powers of Mr. Henry James, Jr.; both have advanced his 
well-deserved reputation ; and both manifest his increasing confidence in 
his ability to achieve effective results by simple means. 

Nothing could be more slight than the story in each of these books. 
‘* The Europeans’’ takes its name from a Baroness and her brother Felix, 
who came to Boston thirty years ago, to make the acquaintance of their 
American cousins, and to improve whatever opportunities might present 
themselves. In the first chapter, which is among the best in the book, we 
learn their history, their leading characteristics, and their plans for the 
future, as they talk together while looking out upon a busy street scene 
familiar to all Bostonians, but treated with such art by Mr. James as to 
have the charm of novelty, and to make the reader forget for the moment 
that thirty years ago horse-cars were not. The rest of the story passes in 
the suburban home of the American cousins with whom Felix and the 
Baroness are domesticated. In such a place a generation ago, and among 
such people as New Englanders then were, life was, of course, monoto- 
nous, and Mr. James has not attempted to give it variety or relief by start- 
ling incidents of any kind. There are, of course, passages of love and 
of flirtation, and there are several happy marriages ; but a reader takes less 


‘ interest in the plot than in the dramatis persona. The dialogue is brilliant, 


the personages are real, and we are entertained as by a modern play at the 
Comedie Frangaise. Perhaps the most attractive person is the gay Felix, 
the Bohemian, with his ‘‘ slip of a character ;’’ but his sister, though less 
original, is perhaps equally well drawn. The Americans are all—except 
perhaps Mr. Brand, who is a little faint compared with the rest—well-dis- 


1 “The Europeans. A Sketch.’’ By Heary James, Jr. Boston: Houghton, Os- 


good &Co. 1878. 
* “Daisy Miller. A Study.’ By Henry James, Jr. New York: Harper & Broth- 


ers. 1879. 
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criminated, and yet they have in common a certain crudeness and a certain 
reserve, in some of them suggestive of wealth of nature, in some of poverty. 
Had the book been one-third shorter, it would have been more successful. 
There is too much talk for the action. 

Good as ‘‘ The Europeans”’ is, we are inclined to set a still higher value 
upon ** Daisy Miller,’’ the best short story we have read for many a 
day. Daisy herself is a creation. We have heard girls who belong to 
her class pronounce her a caricature ; but everybody who has seen much 
of the American world knows one or more charming creatures who, like 
Daisy, have—thanks, for the most part, to their bringing up—just a touch 
of the common, as well as an almost complete ignorance of the conventions 
of society. The sad ending of Daisy’s career is regretted by many ; but, 
_ artistically speaking, it was inevitable. The triumph of the book is in the 
« character of Daisy ; but all the women, from Mrs. Miller to Mrs. Costello, 
the boy Randolph, the cautious Winterbourne, and the devoted but heart- 
less Giovannelli are life-like. No one who has begun ‘‘ Daisy Miller’ 
will lay it down unfinished. 

‘If Mr. James is content to follow the bent of his genius, great things 
may be expected of him. 

Mr. Robert Lowell’s three stories of life in Westervliet, fifty years 
ago,’ are preceded by a dedication which speaks of friends ‘‘ honored long 
years agone,’’ and by a ‘‘ foreword [in verse] at the reader's house-door."’ 
Thus we are preparéd for a certain affectation which we find to be char- 
acteristic of the volume. Sometimes it appears in words like stoep, 
longsomeness, inseeings, inthrusts, sunswarthed, multitudinous instance ; some- 
times in references which show the author's familiarity with well-known 
mythology or history; sometimes in a roundabout and self-conscious 
method of narration ; and throughout in an artificial style. Some of the 
sentences—such as that which begins the book—an ordinary reader finds 
difficulty in understanding ; and some are carelessly written, as 

“Mr. Baredt, it was known, kad one day gone suddenly out of his office on a sum- 
mons from his friend, within the first day or two of his getting home, and fo have 
come back, not long after, silent and agitated.”’ 


The author speaks, too, of a se/dom picnic and of a considerable stoppage 
of the cars; and he says that ‘‘ the grandmotherly neighbors . . . will 
yet [meaning s#i//] talk of the pretty English orphan.’’ 

The first story turns on the influence on the mind of a Dutchman of 
his likeness to a figure in an old picture ; the second, on the effect of the 
sudden loss of his wife upon the character and conduct of a prominent 
_‘Tawyer ; the third, which is full of old Dutch expressions, upon the im- 


‘-! “A Story or Two from an Old Dutch Town."’ By Robert Lowell. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers, 1878, 
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prisonment of a pedagogue in his own school-house and its influence-on 
his fortunes in love. é 

There is more truth to nature in the incidents than in the ground plan 
of the stories ; and there is a certain freshness as well as novelty in the 
local coloring of the old Dutch town and its people. Perhaps the best 
pages, both in substance and in manner, are those which deal with natural 
objects or with children. 

Mr. Whittier’s last volume’ will be welcomed by the poet’s numerous 
admirers. Many of the poems have already been published—some of 
them in magazines, and some in the records of the celebrations to which 
they were contributed. They are all instinct with the high moral tone, 
the liberality of mind, the sympathy with suffering, the noble aspiration, 
the love of nature—with all the fine personal qualities which have given 
Mr. Whittier’s works so wide an influence for good. In ‘* The Witch of 
Wenham,"’ a story of the early days of New England is told in the simple, 
touching way of which the Quaker poet has the secret. ‘‘ Red Riding- 
Hood ”’ is a pretty picture, but we should like it better if the reader had 
been left to draw his own moral. 

In ‘‘ Prince Deukalion,’’* Mr. Bayard Taylor undertook, in the 
words of the introduction, to ‘* picture forth the struggle of Man (which 
term always and inevitably includeth Woman) to reach the highest, justest, 
happiest, hence most perfect condition of Human Life on this planet.’’ 
Act I. opens in A.D, 300, Act II. in 1300, Act III. in 18—, Act IV. in 
an unnamed year of the Future. ‘The numerous “ persons of the Drama’’ 
comprise Eos, Prometheus, Medusa, Buddha, Spirits of Dawn, of the 
Wind, etc., a Chorus of Ghosts, Echoes, a Shepherd, a Shepherdess. 
Only a philosophical poet of extraordinary powers could, in times like 
ours, achieve even moderate success in the execution of so vast a plan ; 
and Mr. Taylor, whatever his gifts, was neither a philosopher nor a great 
poet. 

It is possible to join Joaquin Miller’s English admirers in praising 
his poems without stint ; and it is easy, with most of his American critics, 
to point out his faults: but it is difficult to characterize him with entire 
fairness. His last volume’ is more free from mere faults of grammar than 
its predecessors ; but he calls monks gents, and he makes the peasants of 
Titian’s land ‘‘ fa// the tall forest.’’ He still repeats himself in words, 
figures, fancies, and ideas. In this volume /onesome and sensuous are favor- 
ite epithets ; rain as well as snow is Aighdorn ; in two poems, at least, the 


1“ The Vision of Echard, and other Poems.’’ By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston : Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1878. ; 
* “* Prince Deukalion. A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Hough- 


ton, Osgood & Co. 1878. 
3 “* Songs of Italy." By Joaquin Miller. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878 .~ 
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gondolier uses his paddle as a ‘‘ lifted spear,’’ the stars ‘‘fresco’’ the 
heavens, and the water-rat is heard building. All that was worth saying 
in the half dozen or more addresses to the Lion of St. Mark’s might 
better have been put into a single poem. Some figures, some expres- 
sions, some lines of thought are crude, and some in bad taste. Some of 
the calls for sympathy are unintelligible, if not unmanly ; and the attempt 
at humor (in ‘‘ Il Capucin’’) is not very successful. On the other hand, 
Mr. Miller has the rare gift of passion. Even where he offends the taste, 
he fires the fancy ; and some of his lines haunt the reader’s memory. If 
he would have the courage to submit himself to severe intellectual disci- 
pline, and to publish nothing but his best, he might more than fulfill the 
promise he has given ; but perhaps it is too late. 

Even a great poet might well hesitate to make the history of the Con- 
quest of Mexico the subject of a play,’ for the most powerful imagination 
could hardly represent the tragic fate of Guatemozin as more terrible than 
the reality. To bring about that fate by a jealous intrigue, in which there 
is neither passion nor incident, neither character nor local coloring, is to 
undertake to put a grand historical picture within the covers of a lady’s 
album. Our wonder that the ‘‘ drama’’ before us should have been writ- 
ten at all is only equaled by our wonder that it should have been written 
in verse. The author not only takes the usual poetical license frequently 
with '/'is, ’f was, 'gainst, ’neath, but stretches it to m’ for ‘‘ my,’’ fo’ve for 
** to have,’’ ’#’has for ‘‘ it has,’’ ‘‘ they come ia shot,’’ for ‘* within shot.’’ 
Of his figures three samples must suffice : 

“No, no, love feeds on warm 
And breath-moist lips, and sets his fire in th’ eyes, 
Not in the sockets of a skull. I will be food.’ 


“* My Lord of Yacuba, we will inspect 
Our forces, and determine with what blows 
These hammers of our throne shall fall to crash 
The nutty heads [Cortes and his army] whose cracking will be sweet.”” 
** Old Time is losing all his hair : 
That gray forelock of his that’s grasped so often 
Grows thin of late—hairs drop like seconds. Ha !’’ 


From ‘‘ The Sketch-Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent*.’’ to ‘‘ England 
from a Back-Window, by the Danbury-News Man’’* is a long step. Which 
book resembles most closely the American traveller of to-day? Which 


most truly represents American humor ? 
_. Whatever Mr. Bailey may or may not tell us about Great Britain, he 


_' “ Guatemozin, a Drama, by Malcolm Macdonald.” J. B. Lippincott. Philadel- 
phia, 1878. °° 

1“ England from a Back-Window, with Views of Scotland and Ireland, by J. M 
Bailey, the Danbury-News Man."” Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1878. 
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tells us a good deal about himself. He mixes stoves, pies, fresh bread, 
** the American bill of fare, with its wonderful variety of dishes,’ ‘‘ the 
American bar.’’ He talks more than once of ‘‘ pants,’’ ‘‘vest,’’ “‘ the 
weed,’’s'‘ a human shave 5 and he speaks of home as home wherever 
a, seustadl ”’ A fire-place is ‘‘ wide enough and high enough for an American 
hotel clerk to warm himself by.’’ The lanes of London are ‘‘ more intri- 
cate than a monthly statement of the United States Treasury.’’ The 
English women’s red cheeks ‘‘ are not store cheeks.’’ The space on an 
American flag (without any stars on it) ‘‘ intended for that portion of cot- 
ton astronomy”’ is ‘‘ as blue and blank as the face of a defeated candi- 
date.’’ Those who like ‘‘ The Danbury News,’’ or who are interested in 
seeing England as it looks from the Danbury point of view, will find much 
to entertain them in this book, which is evidently the transcript of the 
writer’s genuine impressions recorded in the language and with the exag- 
geration habitual to him. 

We have heard some of Mr. Phillips Brooks’ regular hearers main- 
tain that his sermons’ sound far better than they read—a remark usually 
made of successful preachers who have a strong personality behind their 
words. However this may be, Mr. Brooks’s printed discourses are very 
well worth reading. They are straightforward, manly, hopeful, full of charity 
and full of faith. He does not reject the special doctrines of his church, but 
he does not lay undue stress upon them. The creed which he believes in is 
“ broad, solid, practical.” He scorns the minister who makes himself “ busy 
building the fences of his sheepfold a little higher, and warning his flock of 
the danger of looking over.” He does not believe saints to be “ feeble, 
nerveless creatures, silly and effeminate, the mere soft padding of the uni 
verse.” He is not frightened by the “ disturbed condition of faith” at present, 
but thinks the world to be “wonderfully like a high-spirited young man of 
twenty-one years old,” “ with all the characters and moods that belong to that 
most interesting and perplexing creature.” Often he addresses himself to 
young men, and one can not but hope that many of them may be brought 
within reach of an influence so powerful for good. 

Singularly in contrast with the spirit of Mr. Brooks’s discourses are two 
volumes* which urge Christians of other denominations to lay aside their 
differences, and to enter the fold of the Protestant Episcopal Church. In the 


1 “Sermons."’ By the Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1878. 

* “The Comprehensive Church ; or, Christian Unity and Ecclesiastical Union in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church.”” By the Rt. Rev. Thomas H. Vail, D.D., LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 

* “ Catholicity in its Relationship to Protestantism and Romanism. Being six 
Conferences Delivered at Newark, N. J., at the request of Leading Laymen of that 
City.” By the Rev. F. C. Ewer, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1878. 
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preface to the last edition of “ The Comprehensive Church,” Bishop Vail says 
that in 1841, when the first edition appeared, “the Church did not apprehend 
the receptive capabilities of her divinely catholic constitution. It was not up 
to the idea [the italics are ours] presented in this book.” He believes, how- 


,ever, that the idea is “now quite generally accepted ;” but still says (chap. 4) 
_that “ there is an amazing indifference upon the public mind as to this duty of . 


unity.” In the lectures delivered at Newark the subject is discussed with 
more warmth and less taste. Dr. Ewer believes that Unitarianism is “ a Euro- 
pean variety of Mohammedanism ;” and that “ from the opening of the nine- 
teenth century Low-churchmanship has been the underlying, prolific, and 
sole cause of perversions to Rome.” 

Dr. Morgan Dix' exhorts his hearers to “hold fast to the golden thread 
of the old theology” in the matter of the creation and the fall of Adam; but 
he so far complies with the spirit of the time as to print fewer doctrinal than 
practical discourses. His sermon defending childhood against the distorting 
and forcing influences of the age, and that on “ The Communion of Saints,” 
in which he urges Christians not to be behind the heathen in “ truth and fidel- 


ity to the dead,” are especially eloquent. 


The fourth volume of Mr. Joseph Cook’s Monday lectures in Boston, 
which discusses the nature and office of conscience,’ is characterized by the 
same qualities which have given such widespread popularity to the preceding 
volumes. We sometimes wonder whether ‘a sceptic would be convinced by 
Mr, Cook’s peculiar logic; whether his auditors do not applaud his smart 
rather than his true sayings; whether he brings a scientific mind to the dis- 
cussion of scientific questions. Perhaps he is more useful in strengthening 


‘belief than in making converts. 


Last year the Adult Bible Class of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, studied 
the book of Job with Dr. Raymond, who prepared for them a metrical para- 


phrase which is now published.’ The explanatory essays which accompany 


the paraphrase embody the results of both reading and thought, and will be 
helpful as well as interesting to any one who is beginning the critical study of 
one of the greatest poems ever written. As for the paraphrase, which is 
printed in parallel columns with the revised version adopted by the Bible 
Union, we can not see how it renders the text more intelligible, and we can 
see that .it weakens the force and impairs the sublimity of familiar passages. 
We had hoped that the days of paraphrase were passed. 


1 “Sermons Doctrinal and Practical.’”’ By Morgan Dix, S.T.D., Rector of Trin- 
ity Church, New York. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1878. 

* ** Conscience, with Preludes on Current Events.’’ By Joseph Cook. Boston : 
Houghton, Osgood & Co. 1879. 

* “ The Book of Job ; Essays and a Metrical Paraphrase.’’ By Rossiter W. Ray- 
mond, Ph.D. With an Introductory Note by Rev. T. I. Conant, D.D., and the 
Text of Dr. Conant’s Revised Version. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1878, 
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Professor Day, well-known as the author of works on ethics, logic, and 
the art of discourse, seeks in his “ Outlines of Ontological Science” * to deter- 
mine the valid grounds and tests of all knowledge—a task to which he has 
been invited by the recent rapid developments of science. The subject is 
considered under four heads: Philosophical Logic, Philosophical Psychology, 
Philosophical Theology, and Philosophical Cosmogony. , 

The latest book on ceramics,’ though less pretentious than some of its pre- 
decessors, and less profound than others, will meet the wants of the general 
reader quite as well as any. It waives matters such as the marks of factories 
and artists, which are of interest to the connoisseur only ; it sums up the his- 
tory of the ceramic art without undertaking to solve disputed problems; 
and it draws many of its illustrations from American collections easily 
accessible. While, therefore, the special student may not find in this 
book much that is new, unless it be in the treasures that he has overlooked in 
his zeal for the remote, the reader whose interest in the subject is greater than 
his knowledge, will have his interest quickened and his curiosity gratified, 

At first glance, one is at a loss to know for what class of readers a book 
on “Sensible Etiquette’ can be intended, or whose wants it supplies. Those 
who need to be told, as the readers of Mrs, Ward’s work are told, not to blot 
their letters, not to “ gorge” at supper, not to take too much wine, not “ to 
tilt a soup-plate for the last spoonful,” not to play with their food, not to fin- 
ger the glass or silver on the table, not to forget (even if you are “a gentle- 
man wearing white ducks”) to take leave of the hostess, not to dye the hair, 
not to wear diamonds in the morning, not to indulge (if married) in hysterics, 
to brush the teeth, to take care of the nails, to keep clean (“ with Windsor 
soap”), to speak grammatically—those who need instruction on these matters 
are not yet ready to study nice questions of etiquette. In their eyes, social 
forms are likely to assume too great rather than too little importance. Those, 
on the other hand, who have been well brought up turn over the leaves of a 
book of this kind with surprise dashed with amusement—surprise not only at the 
extent of the ground traversed (in morals as well as in manners, in discussions 
upon all subjects—from the bath to the Harvard examinations for women—- 
and in citations ranging all the way from Caius Marius to Mrs. John Sher- 
wood, from Aristotle to Ouida), but also at some of the rules of “ Sensible 
Etiquette.” Thus, we are told that a letter to a friend should not end with 


' “Outlines of Ontological Science; or, A Philosophy of Knowledge and of 
Being.”” By Henry N. Day. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 

* “The Ceramic Art. A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery 
and Porcelain.” By Jennie J. Young, with 464 Illustrations. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1878. 

* “Sensible Etiquette of the best Society : Customs, Manners, Morals and Home 
Culture. Compiled from the best Authorities." By Mrs. H. O. Ward. [Fourth 
Revised Edition.] Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 1878. 
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“ yours truly,” or be signed with initials merely ; that in a republic it is as much 
the gentleman’s duty to bow first as the lady’s; that “it is not binding upon 
any young man to remain one moment longer than he desires with any lady.” 

A more thorough examination, however, discovers in the book many ex- 
cellent suggestions, both as to the sources of good manners in sound judg- 
ment and right feeling, and as to their utility and beauty in the intercourse of 
daily life—suggestions particularly valuable to young people in a country 
where the young aspire to take the lead in social life, and to determine its 
conditions. The increasing demand for such books shows how much they are 
needed. This demand is as well supplied by the work under review as by any 
other within our knowledge ; but it would be still better supplied if the author 
had paid more attention to arrangement, and had contented herself with mak- 
ing a digest of the social code, so far as one exists, instead of attempting to 
amend it in conformity with theories of her own invention. In consequence 
of the unsystematic presentation of the various topics taken up, it is difficult 
to study them in their mutual relations, or promptly to find the solution of a 
pressing question. In consequence of the author’s occasional confusion of 
her own notions of etiquette as it should be with etiquette as it is, a young 
person is in danger of finding that he has set up for a reformer when he has 
merely intended to “ do the correct thing.” 

The Dinner Year-Book' aims to give “for seven days of four weeks in 
each month a menu, adapted in all things to the average American market.” 
As it would pass the wit of woman to suggest an absolutely different dinner 
for every day in the year, one is not surprised to perceive a certain sameness 
under an appearance of variety; and we fear that many a husband would 
find difficulty in distinguishing at table between two dinners that look very 
unlike on paper. The book is full of excellent receipts for good and inex- 
pensive dishes, and the scraps left over from one dinner are so thoroughly put 
to use in another that one wonders what a housekeeper who follows the book 
closely will do for breakfast. It is not easy to understand why, except 
on the supposition that the book is intended for the Western market, 
so little use is made of fish, except on Fridays. The index, though covering 
sixteen pages, is far from complete, or convenient for ready reference. To be 
thoroughly useful, an index for a book of this kind should not only contain 
every title, but should have each title under every head that a housekeeper or 
a cook pressed for time is likely to look for. Foot-notes making references 
and cross-references to the text would be a valuable addition to the body of 
the book. 

Mr. C.F. Adams, Jr., whose familiarity with the subject entitles him to 
rank as an expert, has written a little book which contains a great deal of in- 


+The Ditiner Year-Book."" By Marion Harland. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 1878, 
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teresting information about railroads." In the first chapter, entitled “The 
Genesis of the Railroad System,” he follows the unsteady steps of what is now 
a giant; in the second chapter, entitled “The Railroad Problem,” he dis- 
cusses the serious questions presented by the enormous development of the 
railroads of this country, and throws upon them light obtained from the ex- 
perience of Europe. 

Mr. Clark’s timely volume on “The Races of European Turkey”* is 
divided into three parts: “The Byzantine Empire;” “The Modern Greeks 
and the Albanians;” and “ The Turkish Slavonians, the Wallachians, and the 
Gypsies.” Each part is prefaced by a list of the leading authorities referred 
to, which include recent articles in British and American periodicals, 

The illustrations of “The Story of Liberty”*® are many and varied, and 
some of them have done service elsewhere. Parents who would put into 
their children’s hands Fox’s Books of Martyrs will find not a few engravings 
to their taste, so far at least as the subject is concerned; but those who do 
not wish their children to sup full of horrors seasoned with bigotry will shun 
this book like a pestilence. In it the Roman Catholic Church is represented 
as busily engaged in roasting heretics, burying them alive, and in putting 
them out of the way by other equally unpleasant methods, or as in the per- 
son of “a holy friar,” indecently carousing in private. Hideous caricatures 
that passed between the adherents of Luther and those of the Pope are repro- 
duced. As for the text, it is a farrago of scraps of history, following to a cer- 
tain extent a chronological order, but put together after a fashion hard to be un- 
derstood by a child who is not old enough to seek his history in more authentic 
volumes. An attempt is made to enliven the text by dialogue, by short sen- 
tences, and by that most wearisome of expedients—the constant use of the 
present tense. The book is modestly dedicated “to the boys and girls of 
America.” 

Dr. Miles’s treatise on “Stock-Breeding” * embodies the substance of sev- 
eral lectures on the art of breeding domestic animals, and is published “ in 
response to the repeated solicitations of persons interested in the subject,” who 
have felt the need of a systematic statement in a convenient form of the prin- 
ciples and practice of the art. Not only those to whom the subject has a 
business value, but those also who take a purely speculative interest in the 


1“ Railroads’: Their Origin and Problems." By Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
New York : G. 'P: Putnam's Sons. 1878. 

* “ The Races of European Turkey. Their History, Condition, and Prospects." 
By Edson L. Clark. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1878. 

* “The Story of Liberty.” By Charles Carleton Coffin. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1879. 
_ _* “ Stock-Breeding: A Practical Treatise on the Applications of the Laws of De- 
velopment and Heredity to the Improvement and Breeding of Domestic Animals."* 
By Manly Miles, M.D., late Professor of Agriculture in the Michigan State a 
College. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. 
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laws of heredity, will find much food for thought both ‘in the facts brought to- 
gether, and in the theories by which different writers have sought to account 
for the facts, 

. In the “ Blessed Bees,” ’ a young Michigan farmer prints the record of his 
first-year’s experience in bee-keeping by modern methods—a year which left 
him with “a clear cash gain of 360 per cent on the investment.” We can 
readily believe that “to write these chapters was a labor of love,” for they 
are full of enthusiasm as well as of intelligence. Specialists will of course 
oe the book, and the general reader will find in it much to interest him. 

--In a volume of about one hundred and fifty pages, Mr. Thwing, a student 
at the Andover Theological Seminary, and a recent graduate of Harvard, man- 
ages to give a good deal of information about American colleges.’ He does 
not go very deeply into the subject, but he has thrown together facts enough 
to be of no little assistance to those who are deciding to what college to send 
their sons. A table is given which shows at a glance the number of hours of 
instruction given by each of twenty colleges (out of three hundred and eleven), 
including the Universities of California and of Michigan, as well as Amherst, 
Harvard, Yale, and Cornell, but not Brown or Williams—omissions we can not 
account for. Another table affords means of comparing expenses in twenty-five 
colleges, and a subsequent page gives the amount of pecuniary aid which each 
offers to poor scholars. Many will be gratified to learn that our colleges are su- 

_ perior, in point of morals, to the English universities, and that on the one hand 
one half of the twenty-six thousand students of American colleges are professing 
Christians, while on the other hand college revivals are characterized by “ en- 
tire freedom from sectarian influences.” In the chapter upon Societies noth- 
ing is said of the theatrical entertainments which, in some colleges, are the 
prominent feature of the leading clubs. The chapter on “ College Rank as a 
Test of Future Distinction,” is so vague in its statements, and so undiscrimi- 
nating in its selection of examples in point, as to be of little practical value. 
One would guess from Mr. Thwing’s addiction to threadbare Latin phrases 
—mens sana, for example, mutatis mutandis, facile princeps, sine gua non—that 
he had not been long out of college. His vocabulary is not rich, nor his style 
easy ; and he occasionally makes a slip in grammar, as where he says “ indu/- 
gences in liquor costs,” etc. 

Mr. Whipple’s “ Recollections of Rufus Choate,” * though containing little 
that is new, is an interesting sketch of a remarkable man. With the reissue of 
Choate’s addresses and of his life by President Brown, it will help to keep the 
great advocate in mind a little longer. 


1 “ The Blessed Bees.’’ By John Allen. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1878. 
* “* American Colleges : Their Students and Work.’’ New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1878. 
..-* “ Recollections of Rufus Choate.’’ By Edwin P. Whipple. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1878, : 
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“Canada under the Administration of the Earl of Dufferin” ' is a hand- 
some volume of nearly seven hundred pages. Its chief value consists 
in the eloquent speeches of the late Governor-General, revised by himself. 
Outside of the Dominion, few people will be interested in the minute details of 
Lord Dufferin’s “ magnificent receptions” at this or that city; but all friends 
of the aristocracy will be glad to hear that “the mighty cataract [ Niagara] 
was in its grandest mood” at the time of his visit ; and all those whose names 
are introduced—from the gentleman who read the first address, to the lady, 
who presented the last bouquet—will consider the record none too voluminous, 

A first book in grammar should teach in simple language the uses of the 
different kinds of words known as parts of speech, and should show how to 
put them together in sentences. It should avoid technical terms until the 
things of which they are the names have been thoroughly mastered, and it 
should provide enough, but not too much, easy work for children. Many of 
these conditions are apparently fulfilled in Mr. Ballard’s little book ;* but the 
children are given altogether too much work to do. The author's sentences 
are not always simple enough for a child, and his English is sometimes open 
to criticism—as where he uses whose to refer to dock, or defines a cow as 
“ An animal with four legs, two horns, a tail, and that is nearly as big as a 
horse, and gives milk.” 

A popular edition of Wilson’s well-known work on “American Ori. 
thology,” * with Bonaparte’s additions, brings a valuable book within reach of 
a moderate purse. 

A good general view of the history of English literature can be obtained 
from Mr. Thomas Arnold’s paper, originally written for the “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.”* Like Mr. Amold’s previous publications—* From Chaucer to 
Wordsworth” and “ History of English Literature’—the book is not a dry 
catalogue or a mere compendium. It does not profess to contain the names 
of all the writers in the language, small and great, but it gives an intelligible 
account of those best worth knowing and points out the traits which 
contemporaries have in common, and the direction in which the current of 
each generation sets. Perhaps too much stress is laid upon the spirit of the age, 
and not enough upon individual peculiarities ; perhaps questions are regarded 
too often from a religious (not to say Church of England) point of view, 
though less so than in Mr. Arnold’s other books; but the author certainly 


1 “ Canada under the Administration of the Earl of Dufferin.” By George Stew- 
art, Jr. Toronto, Canada: Rose-Belford Publishing Company. 1878. 

'* “ Words, and how to Put them Together.'’ By Harlan H. Ballard, Principal 
of Lenox High School, Lenox, Mass. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1878. 

* “‘ American Ornithology ; or, The Natural History of the United States. Illus- 
trated with Plates engraved from Drawings from Nature.'’ By Alexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

4 “ English Literature, 596-1832."" By T. Arnold. [From the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’"] New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1879. f 
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contrives to give in an interesting manner, though in a small space, a large 
amount of information, not only as to the works of the best authors, but also 
as to the critical opinions about them. 
+ Though Mrs. Jameson’s opinions on art and on Shakspere have lost the 
tinfluence they exercised a generation ago, all who have read her “ Character- 
jistics of Women,” her “Sacred and Legendary Art,” or her “ Diary of an 
yEnnuyée,” will be interested in the modest record of her life’ prepared by her 
niece. It is published under the superintendence of Mrs. Oliphant, whose 
account of the heroic life and tragic death of the biographer is the most 
touching chapter in the book. Even those who know little of Mrs. Jame- 
son’s writings will find much to interest them in her personal history, and in 
the glimpses she gives of places she visited, and of people with whom she 
was intimate. Her friendship with “that sphinx-like woman,” Lady Byron, 
lasted for twenty years, but ended suddenly, like all Lady Byron’s friendships, 
from causes not fully explained. She was intimate with Miss Mortineau, and 
was assailed in that amiable woman’s Autobiography—an assault which seems 
to have determined Mrs. Macpherson to write these memoirs. In both cases, 
there were probably faults on each side. If not “implacable’—the word 
with: which ‘she at first characterized Lady Byron—Mrs. Jameson was cer- 
tainly not of a yielding disposition, as is shown by anecdotes of her childhood 
as well as by the history of her married life. Whatever her genius for friend- 
ship, she had none for love, unless, indeed, her long intimacy with Major 
Noel, a relative of Lady Byron, partook of that character. 

Had she had a particle of affection for her husband, or had she treated 
him with a fair amount of tact, the “incompatibility of temper” between 
them might in course of time have been diminished instead of being increased, 
for his defects were chiefly of a negative character—such as reserve and inde- 
cision, Being what she was, however, Mrs. Jameson’s chief sorrows in life 
came from her marriage; she was always unhappy in her husband’s presence, 
and she confided her unhappiness to Major Noel. When in 1836 she visited 
Mr. Jameson at Canada, in obedience to his positive orders, she had for 
Niagara “no words to express her utter disappointment.” — As for Toronto, 
it'was “strangely mean and melancholy,” “a small community of fourth-rate, 
half-educated, or uneducated people, where local politics of the meanest kind 
€ngross the men, and petty gossip and household cares the women ;” and the 

- ¢limate was“ hateful.” When, however, the warm spring days arrived, Mrs. 
Jameson began to find both place and people more agreeable. Such a great 
change in opinion shows how much her judgment was under the control of 
her feelings—a characteristic which goes far to explain the obscurity into 
which her critical writings have fallen. 


8. ®* Memoirs of the Life of Anna: Jameson.” By her niece, Geraldine Macpherson. 
“With a Portrait. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1878. 
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“Modem Frenchmen” ' contains biographies of Victor Jacquemont, trav- 
eller and naturalist; Henri Perreyve, ecclesiastic and orator; Frangois Rude, 
sculptor; Jean Jacques Ampére, historian, archzeologist, traveller; and. Henri 
Regnault, painter and patriot. The lives of Rude and Regnault are, as might 
have been expected, the best, both because the material is the most interesting, 

and because the author has more sympathy with artists than with naturalists 
or travellers. In the biography of Ampére are a few pages about his relations 
with Madame Recamier. Mr. Hamerton seems to have some doubt as to the 
transcendent beauty or the intellectual powers of this famous lady, but none 
as to her wonderful tact, her freedom from passion, and her willingness to 
awaken passion in her admirers in order to keep them at her feet. 

Mr. Hamerton’s works are said to be more popular'in America than in 
Great Britain, and he seems to write quite as much with an eye to American 
readers as to those nearer home. On both sides of the ocean some of his 
books have done good service in weakening prejudices and correcting mis- 
conceptions regarding France and the French character, and his last —_ 
will do still more in this direction. 

“ Johnson’s Chief Lives of the Poets” * shoukd be used as a ondag 
book in the higher schools, both because of the knowledge it gives concern- 
ing six famous men of letters, whose lives cover more than a century of lit- 
erary history, and because in these pages the student is brought in contact 
with the manliness, the strong common-sense, and the vigorous English. of 
Johnson himself, Matthew Arnold’s excellent preface gives valuable hints to 
teachers on general subjects, as well as on the proper use to be made of the 
book ; Macaulay's Life of Johnson is one of the most favorable specimens of 
his style; and the essays by Macaulay and Carlyle, which have been added 
by the American publishers, increase the value of the book. 

“ Grammariand,” which is dedicated “to all children who think grammar 
hard and dry,” has passed through at least three editions in England, where 
it has been found useful to teachers as well as entertaining to little people. It 
tells about “rich Mr. Noun, and his useful friend Pronoun ; little ragged Arti- 
cle and talkative Adjective ; busy Drs. Verb and Adverb ; perky Preposition, 
convenient Conjunction, and that tiresome Interjection, the oddest of all ;” 
and it tells about them all in an interesting as well as‘an instructive way. He 


** Modern Frenchmen. Five Biographies.’’ By Philip Gilbert Hamerton, Bos- 
ton : Roberts Brothers. 1878. 

* “ Johnson’s Chief Lives of the Poets.” Being those of Milton, Dryden; Swift, 
Addison, Pope and Gray, and Macaulay's Life of Johnson, with a Preface by Matthew 
Arnold. To which are Appended Macaulay's and Carlyle’s Essays on Boswell’s Life 
of Johmson."” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1878. 

* ** Grammarland ; or, Grammar in Fun, for the Children of Schoolroom-shire.” 


By M. L. Nesbitt. With Frontispiece and Initials by I. Waddy.. New York « Heary 
Holt & Co, 1878, 
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must be a dull child who can not learn without trouble the name and the gen- 
eral characteristics of each part of speech that comes into the court-room 
presided over by Judge Grammar, assisted by his two learned a 
Sergeant Parsing and Dr. Syntax. 

Mr. Henry von Laun’s account of “ The French Revolutionary Epoch” ’ 
is a useful compendium, but it has little claim to rank as a history. The first 
part is a convenient abridgment of Taine’s “ Ancien Régime,” and the rest of 
the book is, in the words of the preface, “chiefly based upon the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth volumes of the “ Histoire des Frangais,” by MM. Lavallée and Lock.” 
Ih his effort to be concise, Mr. Von Laun is sometimes obscure, and some- 
times dull; and occasionally he follows the French arrangement of words in 
a setitence too closely. A good index would enhance the value of the book. 

“Shelley’s Minor Poems,”’ from the text of Mr. H. Buxton Forman, is 
the title of a little volume just issued from the press of John Wilson & Son, 
It is a model of typographical excellence. 

+ Mr, Serjeant’s “ New Greece”® is a compilation of the facts relating to 
the present condition of the Hellenic kingdom, and to its history since its 
establishment in 1830. An introductory chapter deals with the treatment of 
Greece by the Congress of Berlin. The author accuses England of aban- 
doning the cause of Greece at the Congress, and bitterly inveighs against 
Lord Beaconsfield. An appendix contains convenient lists of treaties and of 


the authorities consulted. 
Professor Ihne’s Early Rome,‘ in the “Epochs of Ancient History” 
series; embodies in a concise and interesting form the latest results of German 


criticism upon what used to pass as the history of the Roman kings and 


of the early ages of the republic. 
“The Normans in Europe,”* in the useful “ Epochs of Modern His- 


tory” series, aims to present a connected view of the Scandinavian Exodus 
which began in the ninth century and culminated in the Norman Conquest of 
England. In the preparation of this work th. author has had the atmatag 
of Professor Stubbs’s advice and criticism, 


? “The French Revolutionary Epoch. Being a History of France from the First 
tae Revolution to the End of the Second Empire."” New York: D. Appleton & 


Co, 1879. 
* “Shelley's Minor Poems."" By Henri von Laun. Boston: Little, Brown & 


Co. 1878. 
3 ** New Greece.’’ By Lewis Serjeant. Cassell, Petter & Galpin : London, Paris, 
and New York. ; 
4 “ Early Rome, from the Foundation of the City to its Destruction by the Gauls.’’ 
W. Ihne, Ph.D., Professor at the University of Heidelberg. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
“4 “The Normans in Europe."’ By the Rev, A. H. Johnson, M.A. New York : 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 




















SOME RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


§ BioGRAPHY OF WILLIAM CosBeTt.”' That Cobbett was a remarkable 
man, even his “ bitterest” political opponents admit. He had in him most of 
the elements of the typical John Bull, and he demands our admiration in 
that he had ever the courage of his opinions. His lot was cast in a stormy. 
political and social period—a period of disruption and upheaval. Old land- 
marks were destroyed, and England took many strides forward in the path of 
social and industrial progress. Cobbett was one of the pioneers of that’ 
greater liberty which the people of England now enjoy. On one occasion he 
said, “ I have been the great enlightener of the people of England.” In th 
mouths of some this would be a vain and empty boast; but in Cobbett’s case 
it had more than a substratum of truth. As W. J. Fox said, the newspapers 
have never yet admitted fully their deepest obligation to Cobbett. “He was 
the inventor of Zwopfenny Trash ;” and perhaps this Zwopfenny Trash has 
done more to procure perfect freedom for political writing in England than 
any other single agency which could be mentioned. Of course, Cobbett has 
been described as “a firebrand” and “an agitator,” and so he was in one 
sense, and gloried in it; but sometimes such men are necessary. When the 
political atmosphere in a nation becomes oppressive it can never be cleared 
without a storm, Cobbett did a great deal of work for which he deserves to 
be honored. It was right and fitting that this memorial of him should be 
published. Mr. Smith appears to us to have accomplished his task in a very 
worthy manner. Unlike a great many biographers, he does not give usa 
great deal of himself and little of his subject. He rather allows. Cobbett to 
plead his own cause, and be himself his most effective justification, by quoting 
copiously from his works, and by narrating the story of his life with simplicity 
and directness. Those who wish to know Cobbett intimately have now the 
opportunity. ‘These volumes—for which also the publishers have done.their 
best—will, we fully anticipate, enjoy a large measure of the public favor. 
They throw considerable indirect light upon the general history of the period 
extending from 1784 to 1832—a momentous time both in the annals of 
England and of Europe. 


' “William Cobbett: A Biography.’’ By Edward Smith. Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 
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Mr. Spencer WaLpoue’s History or ENGLAND.'—Mr. Walpole has es- 
sayed a difficult and delicate task, but if the remaining portion of his work be 
as satisfactorily accomplished as the first instalment, neither he nor the public 
will have reason to regret that he has undertaken it. There are those who 
think that contemporary history is dangerous ground for the historian, and 
the mere political partisan would undoubtedly fail in attempting to grapple 
with it; but Mr. Walpole, notwithstanding his strong Conservative predilec- 
tions, writes with a moderation and an absence of party spirit which are truly 
admirable. In his Preface, he does not disguise the lamentable condition 
of England at the beginning of the present century. “ During the first few 
yeats which succeeded Waterloo,” he remarks, “ Englishmen enjoyed less real 
liberty than at any time since the Revolution of 1688. The great majority 
of the people had no voice in the Legislature. Political power was in the 
hands of a few fortunate individuals, who were bent on retaining the mo- 
nopoly which they had secured. The tax-payers were laden with fiscal bur- 
dens which were both unequal and ill-devised. Death was the punishment 
which the law awarded to the gravest and the most trivial crimes. The 
pauper was treated as a criminal, and the administration of the Poor Laws 
made almost every laborer a pauper. Harsh and oppressive as the laws al- 
ready were, the oligarchy, by which England was governed, was continually 
demanding harsher and more oppressive legislation. During the five years 
which succeeded Waterloo,the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended; the 
- liberty of the Press was restricted; the right of public meeting was denied ; 
domiciliary visits in search of arms were allowed.” In fact, this period of 
English history, which is within the personal recollection of statesmen still 
living, exhibited but little advance upon feudal times. 

Mr. Walpole shows in these volumes what reforms were achieved in 
twelve years, viz., from 1820 to 1832 inclusive. Owing to the labors of 
Romilly and Mackintosh the Criminal Code was reconstructed; Huskisson 
reformed the commercial system, following the doctrines of Adam Smith ; 
Canning reformed the policy of the Foreign Office; a Tory government, 
abandoning the traditions of its party, emancipated the Roman Catholics and 
the Dissenters ; and a Whig ministry reformed the constitution of the House © 
of Commons. These were mighty revolutions to be effected in so short a . 
space of time; but when the hour comes and the man, nothing can with- 
stand the powerful conjunction. Mr. Walpole presents us with a luminous 
view of the social, literary, and political condition of England and her rela- 
tions with the various European States; and his narrative concludes, for the 
present, with the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832. The remaining vol- 
umes of his interesting work will be eagerly anticipated by the public, and 


1 “A History of England from the Conclusion of the Great War in 1815.’’ By 
Spencer Walpole, author of ‘‘ The Life of the Right Hon. Spencer Perceval.'’ Vois. 
I, and II. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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also by the student of the most recent (which is also well-nigh the.most im- 
portant) period of English history. 

An OLp Story or My Farminc Days.'—Though inclined here and there 
to be a little tedious, this is notwithstanding a remarkable work. Hawer- 
mann, its hero, is a very fine study, drawn with vigorous outlines.. Many of 
the other characters also possess a distinct individuality. . There is abundance 
both of pathos and humor in the novel, which is a representation of Pome- 
ranian life and manners. The English publishers did well to issue a transla- 
tion of the German work, and the spirit of the author appears to have been 
largely retained in the reproduction. Many of the passages in this work 
would do no discredit to any living writer of fiction. 


To my Lapy, AND OTHER Poems.*—Though Mr. Beatty has evidently 
been a close student of Tennyson—of whom he gives us echoes now and 
then—he has also claims of his own. If not a powerful, he is a sweet oe 
There are some tender, graceful things in this little volume. 


WorDSWORTH AND THE Lake Disrrict.’—It was a happy idea of Mr. 
Knight to write this volume. More than in the case of any other poet, the 
poems of Wordsworth are saturated with local feeling and enriched with local 
color. There will be many lovers of the great Lake poet to welcome this 
attempt at an interpretation of his works, by bringing out the singularly close 
connection between them and the district of the English Lakes, and by 
explaining Wordsworth’s numerous allusions to the locality. Besides suc- 
cessfully accomplishing his object as thus stated, Mr. Knight has produced in 
every way an agreeable and entertaining volume. 


“ CHRISTOPHER NortTH.” ‘—A wide welcome is sure to await this new 
edition of the Life of Professor Wilson, that most genial of Scotch critics. 
Originally published in an expensive form, Mr. Jack now issues the 
Memoir, with excellent paper, type, and binding, in one volume, at a 
very cheap rate. The work is perfectly complete, and contains the 
striking portrait of old Christopher and the other illustrations which em- 
bellished the original issue. ‘There is no need, at this time of day, either to 
say any thing of Wilson's claims as poet, essayist, and novelist, or to enlarge 
upon the merits of this charming memoir of him by his daughter, Mrs. 


1 “* An Old Story of my Farming Days.’’ By Fritz Reuter. From the German 
by M. W. Macdowall. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

* “To my Lady, and Other Poems.”"” By Pakenham Beatty. Provost & Co. 

3 ‘The English Lake District as Interpreted in the Poems of Wordsworth."’ By 
William Knight, Professor St. Andrew’s University. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 

4 “Christopher North, A Memoir of John Wilson, late Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh.’’ By his Daughter, Mrs, Gordon. Edin- 
burgh : Thomas C. Jack 
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Gordon. , Its publication will revive the interest of many old friends in 
“ Christopher North,” and procure him, we trust, many moré admirers still. 
It is an excellent tribute to one of the finest literary spirits of the nineteenth 
century. 

CressipDa.'—Miss Thomas's previous novel led us to form considerable 
expectations for her future. Though these expectations are scarcely fulfilled 
by her present ‘story, it has yet many excellent points, and is much better 
worth reading than many of the novels daily issued. The author has been 
unfortunate in her heroine: when she first comes upon the stage she engages 
our interest, but we lose this somewhat as we go on. We are disappointed in 
her, and she scarcely seems to fulfill our preconceived notions. Her conduct 
with two or three of her admirers is utterly indefensible, nor does there seem 
rhyme or reason for it. Some of the other characters are much better drawn; 
indeed there is distinct individuality in Joe Kennedy and Norbert Alleyne. 
Now and then the writing is admirable; but the story is uneven in this 
respect. Yet notwithstanding the fact that as a whole the novel does not 
satisfy us, it still proves that Miss Thomas has the making of a good story- 
writer in her. When she obtains a satisfactory plot we doubt not she will be 
very successful, and we shall look with interest for her next appearance in 
fiction. 


THe Poems or ALLAN Ramsay.*—Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, 
is rendering a great and valuable service to English literature by his admira- 
ble series of reprints. His editions of Scottish and other authors who may 
now be regarded as classics are simply beyond praise, whether we regard the 
outward and visible presentment of the book, the nature of the critical work 
by which the various.authors are introduced, or the faithfulness of the text. 
The work now under notice is an example of the truth of this. There is 
no edition extant of the popular Scotch poet Allan Ramsay which can be 
compared with this. All the authentic material that can be collected bear- 
ing upon the poet and his works is here presented to us. There is an intro- 
ductory note, then a carefully written life, and a full critical estimate of the 
genius of Ramsay. The works are comprised in two volumes, the first in- 
cluding verses to the author, and his own serious, elegiac, comic, satiric, and 
epigrammatical poems; the second embracing his pastoral, lyric, and epis- 
tolary poems, with the fables and tales, Ramsay divides the crown with 
Burns as regards the affection in which his poems are held; and this new 
edition of the works of the author of “ The-Gentle Shepherd ” can not but still 
. farther enhance his popularity. 

! “ Cressida.’"’ By Bertha Thomas, author of ‘‘ Proud Maisie.’’ London: 
Sampson Low; Marston, Searle, & Rivington. 

* “The Poems of Allan Ramsay.’’ With Life, Appendix, and Glossary. In two 
vols, Alex. Gardner, Paisley. 











